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Preface 


A national conference on “The Role of Service-Learning in Interna- 
tional Education” brought 55 educators and public service advocates 
together at the Wingspread Conference Center in Racine, Wisconsin, 
April 26-28, 1989. They represented 16 colleges and universities with a 
strong commitment to international education and 10 agencies which 
actively engage in public service in the United States and abroad. The 
conferees—with a wealth of experience in international education, 
experiential learning, and cross-cultural service—challenged each other 
to strengthen the programs that have distingished them in higher 
education and in public service. 

The conference and these proceedings were made possible through 
the efforts of many capable colleagues. 

We are indebted to The Johnson Foundation for hosting the confer- 
ence and providing excellent technical support by taping the sessions 
and making photographs available to us. We also appreciate the willing- 
ness of speakers to have their remarks included in this book and to assist 
us with the editing. Their statements follow in the order in which they 
were presented. We appreciate just as much the conference participants 
who asked penetrating questions, led small-group discussions, and 
provided insights into their particular programs in innumerable conver- 
sations, although we are unable to reflect such discussions directly in this 
book. All participants are listed in Appendix A, and those who wrote 
reports on the conference are cited in Appendix B. 

Many Goshen College faculty members and administrators spent long 
hours planning the conference, although only a few could attend it. In 
January of 1988 President Victor Stoltzfus appointed a committee to plan 
the conference, a committee which was chaired by Theron F. Schlabach, 
professor of history. Other committee members were J. Lawrence 
Burkholder, president emeritus of Goshen College; Alice M. Roth, 
executive vice president; Ronald L. Stutzman, professor of anthropology; 
Norman L. Kauffmann, dean of student development; and Shirley H. 
Showalter, associate professor of English. Other faculty involved in the 
project were John D. Nyce, interim dean; Willard Martin, professor of 
German; Linda Witmer, associate professor of nursing; and James R. 
Hertzler, professor of history. 

Also contributing essential services with good cheer were these 


Goshen College staff members and administrators: Sandy Miller, Melba 
Nunemaker, and Judy Jones, who transcribed the speeches; graphic 
artists Laura Lerch Horst and Gwen Miller, who designed the book and 
prepared it for printing; and John D. Yoder, director of information 
services, and his assistant, Myrna Kaufman, who smoothed the way for 
its production. Lois Kurowski, assistant director of information services, 
coordinated the conference publicity. 

The support of The Johnson Foundation was vital. We are grateful 
especially to Susan J. Poulsen, who served as an expert guide to the 
planning of a Wingspread Conference. 

The generous financial support of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation made 
possible much of the conference itself and the publication of this book. 
We appreciate particularly the efforts of Lorraine Mutasak, who served 
as the program officer for this project. 

With this book, we hope to extend the themes of the conference to 
those who were unable to attend. We believe that both international 
education and service should become increasingly stronger components 
of higher education; neither one is complete without the other. When 
East meets West, North meets South, and students meet the needs of the 
world firsthand, education fulfills one of its highest purposes, and the 
planet becomes a little more humane. 


—Stuart W. Showalter 

—Shirley H. Showalter 
Goshen College 
October 2, 1989 


Welcome to 
Wingspread 


By Susan J. Poulsen 


As the Johnson Foundation program officer for this conference, I am 
delighted to welcome you to this historic Wingspread conference on the 
role of service-learning in international education. This conference 
represents the first time that these particular issues of education, service, 
and international understanding have all come together in a Wingspread 
conference, and we are delighted to be a part of this exciting work. 

I would like to describe who we are before we move on to the 
program. First, let me introduce two of my staff colleagues and some 
very special visitors. 

LoEtta Cuccio has been responsible for all of the logistical 
arrangements relating to the conference. 

Ellen Porter Honnet is observing this conference as a program 
consultant with the Johnson Foundation. She has devoted the last six 
months to looking at issues related to youth and national service. The 
latest issue of The Wingspread Journal describes Ellen’s work in the area of 
service. 

Two other special guests are Rosemary Cucunato and Kristin 
Thiemke, our Wingspread fellows, who are students at colleges and 
universities in the Midwest. We often include students as observers in 
Wingspread conferences, which adds a wonderful dimension for them 
and for us. 

The Johnson Foundation operates through the continued generosity of 
S. C. Johnson Wax and descendants of H. F. Johnson, our founder. 

As a private operating foundation, we do not make grants. 

Wingspread, of course, is the home of the Johnson Foundation. 
Designed and built by Frank Lloyd Wright back in 1938-39, Wingspread 
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at 50 years old is a very exciting place for people to gather. For the first 
20 years, it was the private home of the H. F. Johnson family, but for the 
past 30 years it has been headquarters and educational conference center 
of the Johnson Foundation. It has seen literally thousands of groups 
gather on topics of great importance, including issues of international 
understanding, educational excellence, the family, improvement of the 
human environment, and the arts and humanities. 

We don’t give tours of Wingspread because the best way to experi- 
ence this building is to work in it. Explore the house, and as you find 
yourself in the various rooms, think about what Frank Lloyd Wright 
designed into this building, including low ceilings. Also, explore the 40- 
plus acres which surround this beautiful building. 

Thank you so much for being here. We are happy to have you. 





The Broad Agenda of 
Service-Learning 


By Victor Stoltzfus 


On behalf of Goshen College, one of the sponsoring organizations, I 
am delighted to add a word of welcome. My home in Goshen, Indiana, 
is beside the Elkhart River. My wife Marie and I enjoy the ducks, 
migrating geese, and diving birds in season. Before any of them can fly 
and flap their wings, they have to spread their wings. 

This evening we come from colleges, universities and service agencies 
with different wingspans, and we all know how to fly. But in this lovely 
setting, we shall spread our wings, take inventory of our plumage and 
perhaps inspire each other to fly a little higher. 

We are among the nation’s leaders in international education and 
service-learning. We are grateful to the Johnson Foundation for bringing 
us together to exchange ideas and mutual encouragement. We meet in a 
splendid tradition of Wingspread conferences that have generated 
significant ideas for our colleagues across the land. We are also thankful 
to the W. K. Kellogg Foundation for additional support which makes it 
possible to cover the expenses of disseminating our findings to the 
higher education community. 

The Goshen College proposal to the Johnson Foundation was also 
supported by seven other agencies with letters of support and the like. 
We want to express our gratitude to Stanford University’s Public Service 
Center; Campus Compact, the project for public and community service 
headquartered at Brown University; the National Society for Internships 
and Experiential Education; the Council on International Educational 
Exchange; the National Association of Foreign Student Affairs; the Peace 
Corps; and the Partnership for Service-Learning. 

In February Professor Theron Schlabach from the Goshen College 
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History Department attended a conference in Phoenix on service- 
learning. One of the opinions from that gathering is that students are 
ready for greater risk in education. Our work together in these days has 
the potential of reducing some of the artificially concocted risks of 
modern student life and increasing real educational risks which can truly 
reward students and society. Another person at that same conference 
said that we need to break down the current pattern in higher education 
of too sharply separating the generation of knowledge (research), the 
transmission of knowledge (teaching), and the application of knowledge 
(service). Happily, this Wingspread conference, in its design, pays 
attention to all three dimensions of knowledge: research, teaching, and 
service. 

The Goshen College co-sponsorship of this conference is part of our 
celebration of the 20th anniversary year of our international education 
requirement. This fall we invited to campus nationals from seven 
countries who have helped us over the years in providing lectures and 
setting up arrangements with host families. Our guests were the profes- 
sors on campus for an all-school study day so we could be informed 
about what is happening in current events in various locations in the 
world. A special guest was Foreign Minister Rodrigo Madrigal of Costa 
Rica, who helped to draft the Arias Peace Plan for the Central American 
region. 

Our alumni, as they gathered this fall, came together a little differ- 
ently—not by the year of class graduation, but by their study abroad 
country. For example, all the alumni of the 10 years we have had a 
program in China met together and shared their stories of living abroad, 
enhanced, of course, a bit by the passage of time. One group even set up 
a special phone connection to Costa Rica and amplified the conversation 
with the leader who had started that unit in 1968. He could describe 
some of the changes in the country and the city there. Father Theodore 
Hesburgh, one of the most international of university presidents, missed 
a Notre Dame football game to address our alumni banquet, and his 
chauffeur kept him informed of the score as the game progressed. 

Our international emphasis was reinforced by our commencement 
speaker, Russell Mawby, Chairman of the Board of the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, a source of important funding for education and health on 
four continents. Then on April 24 we heard a Nobel Prize Laureate for 
Peace, Adolfo Perez Esquivel of Buenos Aires, Argentina. On May 25-27 
we will host a conference on campus for our 11 other Mennonite colleges 
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and service agencies of our sponsoring denomination, the Mennonite 
Church. So, as you can see, our 20th anniversary year has breathed a lot 
of vitality into our program. 

Since 1968, some 4,500 of our students have fulfilled our requirement 
by studying abroad. The spend seven weeks in academic studies in the 
capital city and seven weeks in service. They go to developing countries 
or countries significantly different from the United States, to countries 
such as East Germany or the People’s Republic of China. About 85 
percent of our students fulfill this general education requirement by 
going abroad. This year they are studying in Costa Rica, the Dominican 
Republic, Guadeloupe, East Germany, and China. 

Faculty couples or single faculty with an assistant leave the campus 
and plan and direct a program of study and field work. Their teaching- 
learning methods include lectures, discussions, field trips, journal 
writing, special papers, and examinations. The service element for the 
last seven weeks of the term takes place in such settings as rural clinics, 
schools, community development programs, and mission projects. 
Except in China and East Germany, students live in the homes of nation- 
als and typically eat with their families. After 20 years, our very ethos— 
in alumni memories, student expectations, and even the faculty status 
system—are tied to the Study-Service Term. 

As we educators ponder our twin themes of service-learning and 
international education, we should realize that we are late—we are 
panting, trying to catch up to powerful forces in our world that require 
us to act or become irrelevant. First, American colleges and universities 
must internationalize education. The Council on International Education 
Exchange and its blue ribbon report indicates that we lag behind other 
nations in educational exchange. CIEE indicates that 350,000 interna- 
tional students are in the United States, but fewer than 50,000 of our 12 
million U.S. students study abroad (in the range of 1 percent). Professor 
James O'Toole at the University of Southern California writes that a 
global culture is undercutting all ideologies, beginning with the least 
flexible—doctrinaire Marxism. He nicely catalogs the effects of this 
global culture: “British rock, American films... , Japanese cars, Italian 
fashions, Scandinavian design, worldwide mass advertising, globally 
standardized hotel-restaurant-supermarket architecture, multinational 
corporations, ...and a transnational system of finance and banking.” 

Business is international with North American investment abroad of 
$300 billion, and foreign investment in the United States is $1.5 trillion. 
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Environmental problems, terrorism, and crime are international. The 
major faiths of the world are called world religions. So these global facts 
of life demand international education. I would also argue that the 
interior, psychological facts of contemporary student life require service- 
learning. 

Weare all familiar with data gathered by the American Council on 
Education regarding the attitudes of incoming freshmen, and those data 
are updated, of course, every year. The mood is away from broad, 
philosophical issues to private gain. Another has called it “cautious 
privatism.” Daniel Yankelovich calls it a “sorting-out” period. 

I recently heard an anecdote that captures something of the important 
area of student culture that we are describing. Leif Peterson, a young 
professor teaching English at the University of Colorado, observed that 
students in his creative writing class turned in stories that reeked of self- 
absorption. The students thought that writing was a way of becoming 
better narcissists. Everything was reduced and recast in terms of their 
own experience, and writers know that’s not the way it is. While per- 
sonal experience is a place to start, the act of writing is the exploration of 
a larger world, getting into realities beyond one’s self. So in a moment of 
inspired desperation, this professor got his students out of the classroom, 
marched them across the street, and had them spend an hour reading 
epitaphs in the cemetery. Then he had them come back and write their 
poems and stories. It worked! For the first time the students had found 
a larger world than the self and involved themselves in it. 

Service-learning is an important antidote to self-absorption, especially 
for professionals in law, medicine, and education who must wait so long 
before they engage in service and enter into their professions. We speak 
of student-centered learning. Our two themes of service-learning and 
international education are important now for both the little worlds 
inside our students’ heads and the larger world of planet earth. 

All of us at this conference are aware that the theme of service- 
learning has taken political shape in recent months. Yesterday, Dr. 
Charles Saunders, Vice President of the American Council on Education, 
gave me a summary of the legislative status of the Nunn-McCurdy 
student service bill. In its first form, the bill proposed making federal 
student aid contingent upon performing some type of national service. 
He reported that the House bill has had its second hearing this week, 
and the Nunn-McCurdy bill is going nowhere. Legislation with any 
likelihood of passage would be first of all a pilot project rather than an 
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immediate national program, permit service before college, during and 
after; supplement, not supplant, existing aid programs; likely be in the 
form of grants to states and institutions to invest in community service 
programs; and likely be in the range of $50 million to $100 million rather 
than the billions of dollars required by the Nunn-McCurdy program. 
ACE is concerned and calls on us to improve the existing aid programs 
and to better communicate their value to the public. Saunders also 
reported that the Bush administration may come up with their version of 
a service program in the next four to six weeks. It would involve the 
private sector and, again, not be a national effort to start with. 

In conclusion, service-learning is not only our agenda, but the nation’s 
agenda. And with international education, we are working not only on 
the nation’s agenda but the world’s agenda. So let’s spread our wings 
and enjoy each other at Wingspread. 





J]. Lawrence Burkholder and Victor E. Stoltzfus 
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Some Reflections on 
the Role of 
International 
Education in the ’90s 


By Alexander A. Kwapong 


Let me offer a special word of congratulations to Goshen College as it 
celebrates the 20th anniversary of its Study-Service Term. My good 
friend, Ernie Boyer, has rightly praised this uniquely innovative program 
as “one of the most important higher education programs in the nation” 
and its “vision that is not just national but global.” This is a vision 
founded upon the Anabaptist-Mennonite tradition of biblical faith which 
rejects war and violence and remains deeply committed to witness and 
responsible service as a new way Of relating to cultural diversity in the 
world of today. 

In his letter inviting me, Professor Theron Schlabach of Goshen 
College proposed that I should speak on the subject of “What Americans 
Who Go Abroad to Learn and Serve Should Know.” This idea at first 
immensely appealed to me; however, upon some reflection, I concluded 
that modesty and prudence on my part should compel me to decline the 
invitation to give such straightforward advice to a distinguished and 
experienced group of American educators and students of international 
education who, anyway, know what to do when they go abroad. In 
today’s world of global interdependence and the information revolution, 
instantaneous telecommunications, the international media of radio, 
television, daily newspapers and magazines, telefax, telex, etc., there is 


Alexander A. Kwapong holds an endowed professorship at the Lester B. Pearson 
Institute of International Development at Dahousie University, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia 
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no shortage or lack of such advice to Americans traveling abroad for 
whatever purposes. How could I possibly seek to emulate or match the 
authoritative candor or righteous indignation of many who have given 
such advice in the past? As I leafed through the black book sent to me, I 
came across Ivan Illich’s provocative address which he gave to the 
Conference on Inter-American Student Projects at Guernavaca 21 years 
ago titled “To Hell with Good Intentions!” As you remember, he 
strongly urged his listeners on that occasion “voluntarily to renounce 
exercising the power which being an American gives you (as 
vacationing do-gooders’) to impose American benevolence on Mexico.” 
“Iam here to entreat you,” he concluded in his hard-hitting statement, 
“to use your money, your status and your education to travel in Latin 
America. Come to look, come to climb our mountains, to enjoy our 
flowers. Come to study. But do not come to help.” 

Those were the fledgling years of the Alliance for Progress and the 
Peace Corps, of unbounded idealism and plenty of patronizing. Of 
course, the times have changed since then; much has been learned and 
much has been accomplished, and a lot of water has flowed under the 
bridge of United States-Third World relations in particular. The Peace 
Corps, CUSO and other voluntary organizations from the North and the 
U.S. Education Abroad Programs, such as the ones represented at this 
conference, have attained maturity and outgrown the initial phase if 
Illich’s “vacationing salesmen for the middle-class American Way of 
Life.” 

However, the central core of his message remains as valid today as it 
was in 1968. It is that good intentions by themselves are still not enough. 
In the relations of North Americans with the rest of the world 
community, and especially with the developing nations of the world as 
they seek to meet the serious global challenges of our times, good faith 
must be equally matched with the “intuitive delicacy” that Ivan Illich 
spoke about across the great divides of global political, economic, and 
socio-cultural diversity and national and regional differences. This is the 
context within which I believe it will be valuable for us to consider the 
role of international education and service-learning within the coming 
decade. 

What is the global agenda during the 1990s with which international 
education should be concerned? There is no doubt about the overriding 
issue: the intensely interdependent world and, subsumed under this 
asymmetrical global interdependence, the twin, interrelated challenges 
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of the global environmental crisis and sustainable international 
development and co-operation to overcome mass poverty in the world. 

A few years ago the United Nations appointed the World Commission 
on Environment and Development, the so-called Brundtland 
Commission, which was chaired by the Prime Minister of Norway, and 
this commission was asked by the U.N. to formulate a global agenda for 
change. It issued its landmark report, “Our Common Future,” in 1987. 
The commission considered as its most urgent task the need to halt the 
deterioration in global cooperation and the retreat from multiculturalism 
and multilateralism that had marked the greater part of the present 
decade and to persuade the nations of the world to cooperate together in 
long-term strategies for achieving sustainable development. The 
commission’s main message, which is addressed not only to 
governments and their agencies, but, first and foremost, to people and to 
the young people of the world, has made an important contribution to 
our understanding of the global agenda and especially the international 
linkage between the environmental and development challenges, that is 
to say, sustainable development, and has pointed the way forward as we 
enter the 1990s. The Brundtland Commission’s message, to which we 
shall later return, is very relevant to our concern with international 
education. 

Just two months ago, the World Resources Institute in Washington 
also issued an authoritative report which complements the Brundtland 
message, but one that is mainly addressed to a United States audience 
and specifically to the new Bush administration and the U.S. Congress. 
Titled “The Crucial Decade: The 1990s and the Global Environmental 
Challenge,” the institute’s statement sets out 10 points in a detailed and 
specific agenda for the President and Congress to meet the global 
environmental challenges covering the following areas: the Greenhouse 
Effect, Ozone Layer Depletion, Energy Policy, Acid Rain, Tropical 
Forests, Environment and Development Assistance, Population and 
Health, Designing New Solutions, Enacting a Global Environmental 
Policy Act, and Administration Leadership. While this resources 
institute report focuses mainly on United States initiatives, it agrees with 
the Brundtland Commission that the environmental challenges now 
facing the whole world are more serious than those of the ’70s and 
“present new policy challenges that are more global in scope and 
international in implication.” “The 1990s,” it maintains, “will be the 
crucial decade for action, and if major national and international efforts 
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are not pursued, irreparable damage will be done to the world’s 
environment.” 

Of the 10 areas of focus on the World Resources Institute’s agenda, 
three directly concern the developing countries: tropical forests and 
biodiversity; environment and development assistance; and rapid 
population growth and health. On the tropical forests and biodiversity, 
it urges the United States administration, in cooperation with other 
nations, “to halt the destruction of the world’s remaining tropical forests 
and the extinction of countless plant and animal species. The United 
States development assistance, trade, tax, and Third World debt should 
all be reviewed with an eye to how they can contribute to this goal.” 

Concerning the issue of environment and development assistance, it 
says, “Recognizing that environmental deterioration is one of the gravest 
problems facing developing countries today, the Bush administration 
and the Congress should launch a multi-pronged effort to make United 
States talent, expertise, technology, and resources available to help 
reverse the resource deterioration that is undermining development 
prospects in Africa and elsewhere.” 

On rapid population growth, it says that this “poses one of the gravest 
threats to the world environment, particularly in many developing 
countries where the press of mass poverty on fragile resources is having 
alarming consequences. The Bush administration and the Congress 
should encourage national and international efforts to promote the 
transition to a stable world population of about nine billion by the 
middle of the next century. New initiatives are needed by the United 
States and others to expand greater opportunities for women in develop- 
ing countries, to reduce death rates by making basic sanitary services 
and health care widely available, and to make family planning services 
available to all.” (WRI Report, p. 4) 

I have deliberately quoted at such length from this very important 
report because it admirably illustrates the biased dilemma of global 
interdependence and the fundamental issues of the environmental 
challenge, on one hand, and the sustainable development, on the other, 
of marrying the environment with economics. 

Interdependence, in fact, has two different faces; it looks vastly 
different depending on whether you live in, say, Milwaukee or Toronto, 
Canada, or Caracas, Venezuela, or Accra, Ghana. To illustrate, as I was 
in fact trying to put my thoughts together for this talk, the Toronto Globe 
and Mail, one of the leading papers in Canada, on April 15 of this year 
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issued a number which contained a special supplement focused on the 
environmental challenge, and the headline read, “Can We Save the 
Planet?” The answer was, yes, we can save the planet, the earth, from 
ecological catastrophe. Now if this issue had been published in almost 
any developing country, certainly in Caracas or in Accra, a comparable 
headline would have read, “The Debt Crisis and Falling Commodity 
Prices: Can We Save the Developing Nations from These Twin 
Catastrophes?” So depending upon whether you live in North America 
or in many of the developing countries, you see the issue of global 
interdependence from slightly different perspectives. Someone has said 
that all nations are now interdependent, but some are more 
interdependent than others. 

To resolve the dilemma posed by the asymmetry of global 
interdependence, it is obvious that the global environmental challenge 
which occupies center stage in the industrialized countries such as the 
United States, Canada and others must be effectively interfaced with the 
international economic crisis with which the poor nations of the world 
are preoccupied so as to produce sustainability and equity in world 
development. As the Brundtland Commission puts it, “Two conditions 
must be met before international economic exchanges can become 
beneficial for all concerned. The sustainability of ecosystems on which 
the global economy depends must be guaranteed. And the economic 
partners must be satisfied that the basis of the exchange is equitable; 
relationships that are unequal and based on dominance of one kind or 
another are not a sound or durable basis of interdependence.” (WCED, 
p- 67.) 

Since the Brundtland Commission highlighted the issue of sustainable 
development—development in which environmental concerns are 
effectively integrated into the process of economic development so as to 
encourage long-term economic growth that is compatible with the 
preservation of the natural resource base of all countries in the world for 
the benefit of the future generations—this issue of sustainability in 
development has gained great international prominence and attention. 
The concept is, in fact, usefully reviewed by the Dalhousie University 
Pearson Institute publication, Pearson Notes, in issue No. 2 this Spring. 

The crux of this issue of sustainable development is that sustainable 
development can itself be sustained only by global action and interna- 
tional cooperation. If it is true that the developing countries face serious 
environmental problems in their development, such as desertification, 
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deforestation, soil erosion, resource depletion, water pollution, and rapid 
population increase, the solution to all these environmental problems 
cannot be divorced from the issue of mass poverty and the economic 
crisis in the Third World. In an African perspective on sustainable 
development in this issue of the Pearson Notes, two of my colleagues 
from Dalhousie University rightly observe, “People on empty stomachs 
are not going to care much about environmental degradation.” These 
Third World problems must be treated as iritegral elements of the 
continuum of the global environmental challenges with which devel- 
oped nations such as the United States and Canada are preoccupied, 
challenges such as the greenhouse effect, the depletion of the ozone layer 
and, of course, acid rain pollution. The resolution of both sets of envi- 
ronmental issues cannot be divorced from the overriding global issue of 
mass poverty in the Third World. They can be addressed effectively 
only together and in the long term through international cooperation and 
national initiatives whose focus is sustainable development in which 
there is mutuality of benefits to all partners of such cooperation. 

All of us, both in the developed and developing nations, should 
strongly welcome one of the World Resources Institute’s main recom- 
mendations to President Bush and the Congress: “The time is auspicious 
for a thorough overhaul of United States international cooperation based 
ona new concept of burden-sharing to sustain our earth and our people. 
The United States should make the linked challenges of mass poverty 
and environmental decay the primary focal points for the United States 
cooperation and assistance in the Third World and the primary objec- 
tives of a rewritten Foreign Assistance Act. The two overarching goals 
should be, first, to promote people-oriented development that provides 
sustainable, non-destructive livelihoods for the rural and urban poor 
and, second, to promote environmental protection that conserves the 
resource base for long-term production, protects public health, and 
establishes a sound basis for international cooperation on global environ- 
mental challenges.” (WRI Report, pp. 17-18.) 

Where, in all this, is the role of international education and service- 
learning? Let me now come nearer home to the specific theme of our 
conference by turning to the role that international education can play 
within the global agenda for change elaborated by both the Brundtland 
Commission and the World Resource Institute for their respective, 
complementary perspectives. 

For this purpose, I propose that we now look at a third report, 
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“Educating for Global Competence,” issued last August by the Advisory 
Council for International Exchange, which was set up in 1987 to review 
international educational exchange in the United States and to advise on 
its future directions. 

This report naturally concentrates on how to make American higher 
education and student exchanges in particular at the undergraduate 
level relevant, competitive, and responsive to the challenges of what the 
report calls intense global interdependence. Its recommendations are 
firmly practical and U.S.-oriented, but that is to be expected from such a 
distinguished group with wide experience in higher education and 
expertise in both the policy and operational aspects of international 
educational exchange. Their report makes a significant contribution to 
our general understanding of the international dimension of higher 
education for an intensely interdependent world community. 

Given this major assumption, the primary focus of this third report is 
designed to “increase the competence of our students in their knowledge 
of other countries and their abilities with foreign languages. ...” In this 
regard, since the authors are convinced that “study abroad is a vital 
element in a total strategy to increase student international competence,” 
they “strongly and urgently recommend a major expansion of study 
abroad in order to improve the ability for the United States to meet 
contemporary chalienges.” For effectiveness in an intensely 
interdependent world requires a citizenry whose knowledge is 
sufficiently international in scope to cope with global interdependence. 
“Other nations,” they say, “have realized the educational implications of 
this interdependence and are ahead, and failure of the United States to 
internationalize its educational institutions will irreversibly diminish its 
world stature.” 

The statistics and the profile of these study abroad programs that the 
report provides are most instructive for our purposes. There are 350,000 
foreign students studying in the United States compared with under 
50,000 United States college and university students, fewer than 5 
percent of the total enrollment of about 12 million who study abroad. Of 
this number, the bulk is made up of white, female, liberal arts and social 
science majors, and they study preponderantly in Western Europe. 
Between 70 and 80 percent of these traditional junior year abroad 
programs are focused on the European cultural heritage. Fewer men, 
fewer members of minority groups, and fewer students from non- 
professional and less educated families or students majoring in science, 
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mathematics, engineering, education or business management are to be 
found in their ranks. Yet these programs in international education, 
which are designed to provide United States students and institutions 
with an essential insight into the history, culture, languages, and the 
human and natural resources of the global community, fail to touch the 
greater portion of humankind who live in the less developed countries of 
Latin America and Africa and the Middle East, not to mention Japan and 
the newly industrialized nations of Asia. 

The Advisory Council’s report wryly concludes that this exclusion of 
the majority of the world community “is neither good education nor 
good public policy.” “It is absolutely essential that college students 
cultivate an informed and sensitive awareness of those parts of the world 
in which more than half the global population lives.” “At present the 
Middle East and the Arab world seem to be nearly as incomprehensible 
to many Americans as life on another planet.” 

We are all familiar with the institutional modalities with which these 
programs of educational exchange can be expanded: institution-to- 
institution linkages, consortia of universities, twinning arrangements 
and similar mechanisms which facilitate and advance international 
exchanges and cooperation. We are also aware of some of the obvious 
constraints: strained financial resources, institutional rigidities, and, of 
course, political and governmental obstacles to the free flow of students, 
faculty, and, more important, ideas. Some of these institutional con- 
straints are, of course, within the control of the universities themselves 
and colleges which undertake them. In particular, the financial resource 
constraint, particularly in the United States, is not an insuperable ob- 
stacle. Patient and imaginative efforts can show us that imaginative 
efforts can be directed to ensure that such programs, particularly for 
professional and academic advancement in many fields and in many 
colleges and universities, are not hindered by time spent abroad but, in 
fact, are promoted and advanced as normal. 

But if the principal goals of international education are cross-cultural 
awareness, an internationally informed citizenry, and a population of 
professionals well prepared for careers in fields of worldwide activity, 
then the challenge ahead and the necessary response on our part are also 
clear. 

We must all make the fundamental changes in higher education 
demanded by the challenge of intense global interdependence. “We 
must all recognize,” as the report concludes, “the need for increased 
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knowledge of other countries as a matter of our various vital national 
interests, and international awareness must be placed high on the list of 
all institutional and national priorities. Internationalization of higher 
education is no longer merely desirable; it is a necessity.” 

What of the reverse flow of human talent, of students, of faculty and 
professionals from the developing countries into this country and other 
industrialized nations to participate in the higher educational 
institutions, research institutes, and, in fact, work in commercial and 
industrial establishments? The brain-drain of such skilled human 
resources is, of course, the result of complex push and pull forces, of 
political, economic and social factors which reflect the realities of this 
asymmetrical global interdependence of today. It cannot be solved with 
one simple remedy. But its alleviation is an imperative of the global 
agenda for all sides, and this can be realized through both bilateral and 
multilateral cooperative efforts to promote human resource development 
and to strengthen the scientific, technical, and institutional capacities of 
the developing countries in particular. An important initiative will be to 
help mobilize the active participation of Third World experts working 
and living in the United States and other industrialized centers in these 
exchange programs to help reverse the flow and to strengthen the 
research and training centers in the developing nations. Such reciprocity 
will require more financial resources, but these additional resources, if 
deployed effectively and with imagination, will make a significant 
contribution to the long-term mutual benefit of all concerned. 

So we return to the different faces of global interdependence with 
which I started my remarks and to the role that international higher 
education must play in responding to the challenges of sustainable 
development which is the centerpiece of the “global agenda for change” 
that both the Brundtland Commission and the World Resources Institute 
have elaborated. Internationalized higher education will have to 
provide, above all, the multidisciplinary knowledge base that will enable 
the United States and the world as a whole to come to terms with the 
current information and biological revolutions that are fueling today’s 
intense global interdependence and ensure that all members of the global 
community are able to face the challenges of the global agenda 
effectively and on a basis of equity. 

Now we shall do well to remember the admonition of Ivan Illich with 
which I began. Students going abroad to study and serve in the ‘90s 
must ensure that, to this multidisciplinary knowledge base, they bring 


good faith and intuitive delicacy in equal measure. 

By the end of the next 11 years or so, we will be entering the 21st 
century, and we will either rally and turn back the threatening trends, or 
environmental deterioration and social disintegration will be feeding on 
each other, as the World Watch Institute concludes. The future ulti- 
mately rests with individuals. Our values, our choices, our behaviors 
shape social and political change in which, in fact, study-service lies. I 
congratulate institutions such as those participating in this conference as 
they examine ways and means whereby study-service can really play a 
meaningful role in international development. 





Alexander A. Kwapong 
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The Idea of Service in 
International 
Education 


By J. Lawrence Burkholder 


Today I would humbly claim only one credential. [ama “born 
again” believer in international education. Not that I ever was a great 
sinner in that respect, but I have a bias which serves Goshen College as 
an article of faith, having its roots in our Mennonite tradition. I cannot 
come to you as one who knows the field of international education. I 
know only the experience out of which I speak, and so you should be 
prepared for all the prejudices that pertain thereunto. What I have in 
mind is international education in general, but, obviously, particularly as 
Goshen College has been going about it. 

At the outset I would underline the purpose of the conference as I 
understand it. It is not to produce a definitive model of international 
education. There is no model that is applicable to all colleges and 
universities. But it is not unreasonable to expect that our programs, 
whatever form they may take, should reflect the central purposes and 
supporting philosophies of our institutions. In that respect, we should 
expect integrity. 

Integrity in international education is measured, in part, by whether 
the programs do what our institutions as a whole try to do. When a 
student chooses to enter an international program, the choice should be 
made on the same basis that the student chose the institution in the first 
place. For if international education were separated from a living center, 
it will not work. It will lack philosophical orientation, authentication, 
direction, most likely faculty support, and, possibly, financial backing. 


]. Lawrence Burkholder is president emeritus of Goshen College. 
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Marginal international education may be better than none at all, but it 
will be strengthened if integrated theoretically, curricularly, and 
philosophically with the broader purposes of the institution. 

If we may use the term “service” in the ethical sense—that is, service 
that wills to do something for the sake of other people rather than the 
widely used professional sense of bringing to others routinized benefits 
for various clients such as banking service, medical services, military 
service, whatever—we must ask where the impulse for service is to come 
from. To treat such a question philosophically, we would have to delve 
into the mysteries of motivation, as motivation may be grounded in 
religion, moral philosophy, customs, the milk of human kindness, 
common grace or whatever. This, of course, we cannot do here today. 
But there are in all societies such realities as neighborliness, concern for 
other people and an innate sense of justice. For our purposes, we will 
simply assume that, whatever its source, a service ideal, however 
limited, is a reality upon which to build. 

A question that I would address is how, i.e., under what conditions, 
may the ethic of service be enhanced by international education? 

I would propose that the ethic of service must be reinforced by 
knowledge gained through the humanities. The role of the liberal arts is 
to explain on scientific, religious, and ontological grounds the meaning 
of life in its wholeness and how to act effectively in light of that meaning. 
Psychology, sociology, religion, history, and the sciences are the fertile 
ground through which the impulse to serve others is granted a compre- 
hensive framework of meaning, enablement, and criticism. Just as 
Bishop Anselm spoke of theology as “faith seeking understanding,” we 
should speak ethically of the liberal arts as “service seeking understand- 
ing.” What I am referring to is a basic commitment to a life of service— 
not simply to tearful and ephemeral responses to pictures of starving 
children in the Sudan or the homeless freezing to death on the streets of 
New York City. Service without a philosophy or a theology or a tradi- 
tion of service is likely to be short-lived, erratic, superficially emotional, 
and fragile when the going gets hard. 

If liberal arts represents the philosophical ground for service, I would 
propose international education as a context within which the liberal arts 
may be studied and experienced. The difference between classroom 
learning and cross-cultural learning in foreign settings such as Haiti, East 
Germany, China, Korea, or wherever is not one of substance but of 
context. What is learned on location in a traditional village of Nicaragua 
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is essentially the same as what is learned in the ivory tower. The 
difference has to do with the form through which the liberal arts are 
presented—not a matter of content but of form. In cross-cultural 
situations, humane studies are presented in the rough—in an 
unpackaged, unsystemized manner of a cultural labyrinth of sociology, 
art, music, religion and history—but not in the pre-packaged forms of 
textbooks and science manuals. Cross-cultural education at its best is 
general education communicated in a general sort of way since culture is 
the most general sort of thing in our experience. The subjects may be 
social structures, political systems, economic orders, philosophical 
presuppositions, and religious practices as faculty and students come up 
against Confucianism, Buddhism, communism, or whatever. But these 
will be studied through cultural involvement and not just by reading 
about them. Clearly, international education is not to be considered 
practicum as over against theory. Cross-cultural education is theory and 
practicum at the same time. That is its strength and its uniqueness. 

Certainly one of the prerequisites of international experience is the 
ability, for the students as well as faculty, to get inside the culture— 
inside deeply enough to become a participant and not just a starry-eyed 
observer. This is hard for many students and faculty to do since 
personal rigidities, parochial biases, national prejudices are challenged 
by the necessity to feel and think with, if not think like, foreign nationals 
and without insisting that they are weird just because they are different. 
It is especially important to open oneself to other cultures because of the 
necessity of cultural analyses. The author of a book on Costa Rica will 
have analyzed the culture for you and rationalized it within certain 
cultural categories. But a 20-year-old from the rural parts of the 
Northern Peninsula of Michigan must do his/her own analysis on the 
culture, and that is not easy, though it may be aided by some very kind 
foreign nationals and some local authorities and faculty leaders who may 
be struggling with the Spanish language. Analytical experience 
presupposes reasonable depth of involvement and a commitment to 
time. There is, I would insist, an essential difference between 
international education and tourism. 

Some years ago I wrote a short promotional article titled “The 
Traveler and the Tourist”—admittedly full of stereotypes: 


One of the most delightful persons of western civilization has been 
the traveler. Venturing off into lands unknown, the traveler learned 
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new customs, ate strange foods and met different races, heard 
legends, observed religious customs and formed deep friendships. 
Returning home laden with memories, the traveler sometimes brought 
home new foods and medicines and became a story teller and singer. 
The classic example is Marco Polo who traveled from Venice to China 
during the 13th century. He tried to know foreign peoples intimately 
by being in their homes, serving in their'governments, and observing 
their customs. Foreign peoples generally like travelers. They have 
enjoyed the exchange of ideas and customs. Taking time to look 
deeply and intimately into their culture by sharing in the lives of the 
people, the traveler became a welcome guest. The traveler said, in 
effect, “I want to know you and your culture because you have 
something to offer me and my people.” The tourist has stood in 
contrast to the traveler. The tourist adopts a quick packaged schedule, 
makes a standardized trip, lives out of suitcases, observes historical 
monuments and collects souvenirs. The tourist stops, snaps pictures, 
and defends his or her pocketbook. Most countries vie for the tourist 
dollar. And yet, however, the tourist has become universally disliked, 
if not hated. Hated in the same way that a prostitute hates her client. 
She loves his money but hates his person. She knows that he is 
interested in satisfying his needs and not hers. Today the ugly 
American tourist is being supplemented by the ugly German and the 
ugly Japanese tourist. All this money buying cultural favors without 
corresponding commitment or responsibility. In these days, tourism 
includes an educational inventory. Some colleges are tempted to 
cultural prostitution by weekend trips to the ghetto, tours to the 
factory, or week-long trips to the Holy Land. Those engage 
admittedly in educational and cultural exploitation. 


Let us turn to the significance of international education for moral 


development. Behind the service ideal is moral commitment. But how 
do human beings become moral? That is a most complex question 
pondered by parents, pastors and philosophers ever since Socrates. 
(Incidentally, moral change and moral growth is the hot thing now in 
education these days. Even Harvard Business School is taking it up.) 
Let’s agree—it is not easy to change human behavior given the facts of 
human nature. We are all self-centered. We are born more interested in 
our own well-being than in the well-being of others despite Rousseau 


and Pelageous. We are born self-centered. Children suck their own 
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thumbs. Children feel their own pains of hunger and thirst, not the 
pains of others. When St. Augustine reflected upon “original sin,” he 
was wrong in his claim that “sin” is transmitted sexually, but he was 
right in his claim that everyone has selfish tendencies, and that’s what 
“original sin” means. Therefore, everyone, in order to be “just,” let alone 
sacrificial, must somehow be “converted” or at least “socialized” if you 
don’t like the theological term. 

But it is important how one is converted. If people are to be 
converted, they must be influenced under the conditions of moral 
freedom. Moral growth cannot be forced. One can’t preach and expect 
results. Moral development must be accompanied by personal 
development and intellectual understanding. Moral growth is really due 
to a thousand influences within the society as a whole. There is no single 
trick and only one set of influences that will assure socialization. Any 
parent, dean of students, or college president knows that moral 
development is probably the most difficult of all desirable outcomes 
listed in the front pages of the college catalog. It’s harder to become 
moral than to learn math. (Oh, I’m sorry about that.) But anyhow, you 
know it’s complex. 

But given the mysteries of morality, 1 would propose that 
international education—when oriented in service, backed by a 
philosophy or theology or tradition of serving the neighbor, 
administered by a caring faculty and approved by parents and freely 
chosen by students—can make at least some difference. The moral 
imagination of the majority of students will be impacted while a 
minority of students will be transformed. Some are never the same. 
College-age women and men who spend, say, a semester in a remote 
jungle for the clearly articulated purpose of learning from and serving 
others are bound to be changed. Working in a Nicaraguan orphanage, 
assisting in a Honduran clinic, studying social structures of Belizean 
villages, and teaching English to Chinese students—these experiences 
offer kinds of responsibilities that reinforce moral development. 

Upon accepting the presidency of Goshen College in 1971, my wife 
Harriet and I visited Study-Service Term students in Haiti, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, and Germany. In a remote village of Nicaragua we came 
upon a Goshen student from a fairly wealthy family. Her assignment 
was to help some Catholic nuns run a primary school. She invited us to 
her host home, as she called it, to meet her adopted Nicaraguan “mother 
and father, brothers and sisters.” This we did with great pleasure. We 
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were deeply moved by the emotional ties with which she had joined the 
extended Nicaraguan family. But we were taken a bit aback when she 
showed us her bed of cords on the straw-roofed veranda shared with 
chickens and pigs. When we asked Mary how she takes it, she simply 
said, “It was a bit rough at first, but now I never think about it.” You see, 
something had happened to her which would affect her life-long attitude 
toward wealth and convenience. In Germany some of our female 
students were placed within an institution for adolescent mentally 
handicapped boys. The responsibility of coping with uninhibited 
emotionally developing young men taxed every ounce of intelligent 
management they had. 

In 1979, as the Cultural Revolution was coming to an end, my wife 
and I were invited to Sichuan Province in China. Just before we left for 
China, we heard indirectly that Enmei Yu, a female medical doctor who 
had been connected with Mennonite missionaries earlier in the 1940s, 
was out of prison. Enmei had been in solitary confinement from 1955 to 
1979. From Peking we sent her a telegram. In Chengdu, as we were 
ascending a staircase in the Jin Jiang Hotel, we heard some patter behind 
us, and there was Enmei. We had only 15 minutes with her since she 
had been let out of her house arrest to travel five hours by bus. We had 
known that she loved music and that she had an old, broken-down 
Victrola. So we gave her a Handel’s Messiah and Bach’s St. Matthew's 
Passion, which she accepted with great joy. Well, a year later Goshen 
students went to Chengdu as part of the first exchange with China on the 
undergraduate level. They had a marvelous experience but, frankly, a 
rough time. The Cultural Revolution was barely over. Our students 
were limited to campus. They were not even allowed to enter the 
dormitories of the Chinese students. And although they did extremely 
well and had a lot of exciting experiences, their term was rough. There 
were times when they complained among themselves, but when they 
took their complaints to Enmei, she put their complaints in the context of 
nearly 25 years of solitary confinement—obviously a maturing experi- 
ence. 

I can recall a situation in Haiti when three of our female students were 
working at a Catholic orphanage. The Catholic nuns were absolutely 
exhausted, and so three students, ages 18 to 23 years, took over the 
orphanage for two and one-half weeks. The point I wish to make is that 
moral maturity, that is, the ability to think and to act with care for others, 
may be reinforced by international experience if that experience takes 


place within the conditions of concrete responsibility and if reinforced by 
an explicitly stated philosophy of service. In other words, if you go on 
SST, you've got to be ready to put out while learning from foreign 
nationals. 

The purpose of international education so conceived is to provide a 
foundation for the habitual practice of service as an expression of 
character. The internalization of the moral law in the form of an 
unconscious predisposition toward the needs of others is the ethical goal 
of international education as we think of it. 

For students at the impressionable ages of 18-24, particular incidents 
may be catalytic. Kids are not set in concrete—they are impressionable. 
International education may be catalytic, leading to life-long vocational 
decisions, fundamental convictions about what it means to be poor or to 
be rich as the case may be, about class structures, and about cultural 
relativity. They see their background, family, church, community, and 
nation in light of others. Students come to terms with their own 
inherited national class and racial prejudices and discover the differences 
between wants and essentials and the difference between the values of 
one’s own youth culture and values worthy of life within an 
interdependent but highly differentiated world. 

Finally, I would like to say something about the significance of 
international education for public service professions in particular. I do 
not wish to propose international education as a singular element. 
However, cross-cultural experience could help to lay a foundation for 
political leadership in addition to law degrees, doctorates in political 
science, and selling life insurance. Direct experience could teach 
potential leaders that it may be good to know what Vietnam people and 
Vietnam culture are like and what a Vietnam jungle looks like before the 
attempt to control their future by resorting to arms. Similarly, it may be 
good to study the religious dynamics of the grassroots Muslim 
population in Iran before putting all of one’s diplomatic eggs in the 
basket of the Shah. Too many decisions are made by people in high 
places who simply don’t know the situation. The tragedy of the Vietnam 
War was born of the fact that during the 1950s one of the few people in 
high places who knew what was going on in Indo-China was Senator 
Mike Mansfield, and the administration did not listen to him. If 
sometime during their formative years, people whom we admire— 
President Lyndon Johnson, the best and the brightest—had spent a 
period in Vietnam in intimate direct contact with the people, there 
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probably would not have been a Vietnam War. Understanding other 
nations through personal contacts with real people, with faces, feelings 
and languages mitigates the tendency of the powerful to think and to act 
out of ideology, national pride, and cultural parochialism alone. 

Today the popular image of political life is so tarnished with cynicism 
born of Watergate and now “Wrightgate.” After 14 years of it, the 
people are simply becoming png anea yy cynical. Young people are 
saying, why join the shysters? 

What we are calling for now is public servants whose prerogative is to 
exercise public power to be sure but for the sake of the people—and not 
just the people of one nation, but people all over the world. Certainly, 
we would not begrudge the public servant of the satisfactions of per- 
sonal pride and honor that public office bestows. But we would hope 
that public officials may be motivated by concerns that are basically 
unselfish. Of course, we’re all selfish. Our motivation is mixed, and 
politics and life are ambiguous to be sure. But some public officials are 
truly public servants. I would propose Paul Volker, the former chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, as something of a model. He is a huge 
man with a voice that roars like an elephant, but he is a very unselfish 
person. His social touch is just about as light as his touch is on interest 
rates—an eighth of a point or a quarter of point at a time. If gossip is to 
be trusted, even in Washington, he adopted a lifestyle of a plebeian sort, 
living in a small apartment, uncomfortably separated from his frail wife 
in New England, spending most of his evenings alone studying charts or 
reading classics after a can of Campbell’s soup for supper and living ona 
fraction on what he could have made in the world of finance. Compare 
his lifestyle with the styles of Yuppie culture as represented by Wall 
Street junk bond specialists for whom Connecticut mansions and BMWs 
symbolize only a fraction of their greed. Probably Paul Volker never did 
a stint of international education, a reminder that my thesis about the 
correlation between genuine public service and international education 
is by no means absolute. But if Paul Volker were here today, he would 
surely join our concerns for the rehabilitation of public service as a life 
calling despite its monetary disadvantages and its inordinate exposure to 
the press, whose current secular, puritanical hypocrisy exceeds the 
hypocrisy of the accusers in Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter. As you may 
know, Paul Volker’s current preoccupation is to encourage politics as a 
vocation. 

In conclusion, I would reiterate that in international education we’re 
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very likely to get what we want. It depends upon one’s educational 
philosophy—how much one is prepared to commit and how one relates 
it to the educational experience. You could say, “You pays your money 
and you gets your pick.” 





From left, Shirley H. Showalter, Marta Brunner, Frank Hess, 
J. Lawrence Burkholder, Ruth Gunden 


The Study-Service 
Term at Goshen 
College 


By Ruth Gunden, Shirley H. Showalter, Frank Hess, and Marta Brunner 


From 20 years of learning from our Study-Service Term, my 
colleagues and I will offer some thoughts about defining service, making 
students accountable, and linking service with international education. 

First, how do we define service? Our early definitions concentrated 
on doing, but our understandings have modified the concept so that now 
we believe we must start from a position of learning from others as we 
do what our hosts invite us to do. Service includes putting ourselves in 
situations that encourage us to see from the host’s point of view. It has 
as much to do with establishing relationships in an atmosphere of 
mutuality as it does with doing anything, and it has to transcend nation 
in its point of view. 

In our SST countries, we locate the service assignments where the 
hosts believe students can do something. Regardless of how the work 
develops, the assignment does get students into a community, usually a 
rural one, which provides a structure in which to establish relationships. 


Ruth Gunden is director of international education at Goshen College. 
Shirley H. Showalter is associate professor of English at Goshen College. 
Frank Hess is a 1988 graduate of Goshen College with a major in English. 


Marta Brunner is a 1989 graduate of Goshen College with a major in English. 
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We hope the assignment gives students a sense of the issues while they 
still can try to be people-oriented. 

As for accountability, students receive credit for their service-learning. 
How does a leader achieve a satisfactory measurement of the learning 
that occurs to justify awarding credit? Shirley Showalter, who co- 
directed the SST program with her husband Stuart in Haiti in 1981-82, 
will address that question. 


Shirley Showalter 

Out of my experience in Haiti, I’m going to focus on just one way we 
hold students accountable. I think that probably the most important way 
we hold the students accountable is through the journal that we require 
throughout the entire experience, both during the classroom learning 
segment and the service assignment. As leaders in Haiti, Stuart and I 
read the journals very carefully. We responded to the issues the students 
raised with us. These issues were both developmental and academic 
issues, if these can be separated. They were also an opportunity for us to 
establish relationships. 

For the faculty at Goshen, giving academic credit for this experience is 
a moot point. More than 40 percent of our faculty currently at Goshen 
College have led the SST program. After faculty members have led the 
program, they realize that the learning on SST is exponential, and they 
don’t have to be convinced of its academic value. 

When you are a leader on location, you see enormous growth. From 
the beginning of the journal to the end of the journal, you establish a 
relationship that you can use to encourage students themselves to, in 
turn, establish other relationships. The bonding in the group with the 
leader and the other students as well as with the host families and others 
in the larger cultural setting is something we cannot duplicate anywhere 
else on our campus. 

The intensity of the bonding is a profound experience for the leader. I 
brought some of the pedagogy back into my regular classroom at 
Goshen College. For example, in teaching a course in the fall of 1988 to 
freshmen, who in some small ways were also going through culture 
shock, I used the journal to foreshadow the future SST experience. For 
me this pedagogy provided a vehicle of involvement, forcing students to 
reflect on what they were learning and to make some application of it to 
life. 
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Ruth Gunden 

Why link service with international education? Each complements 
and enhances the other. Theory and practicum blend. The service 
contributes a grassroots perspective to our understanding of this 
different culture in which we are less sure of ourselves. The combined 
experience encourages both giving and receiving. Journal entries by two 
students illustrate four of the values of service within an international 
context. 

From their vantage as outsiders, students get a glimpse of the nature 
of need and encounter various models for addressing need. 


Frank Hess 

October 25, 1987, The People’s Republic of China. 

The “geography student” sits at the bottom of the stairs. He pushes 
his greasy hair to the side and smiles at me. I say “hi” in English, trying 
to find the suitable combination of friendliness, sternness, and aloofness 
that will let him know I’m a decent enough person, it’s just that I don’t 
have the time to give to him. 

We call him the “geography student” because no one has taken the 
time to learn his name. Four nights a week he arrives at our dormitory— 
at six o’clock sharp—hoping to corral one of us for an hour or two of 
English study. He offers nothing in return—only that he is a diligent 
student.... 

This faceless being irks me! I did not come to China for the sole 
purpose of teaching him English. Would he be so accommodating if I 
arrived in front of his door every day, asking for an hour of Chinese? 

Still, I know, part of the problem is mine. I have forced him to appear 
before me ina subservient role. I have forced him to beg. I have made 
English a commodity. ... Why not sit down and talk to him for a while 
and tell him to put his book away—give him the power of equality and 
understanding before I begin to bestow the power of English? 


Ruth Gunden 
Students encounter their own needs. 


Marta Brunner 

February 7, 1988, Guadeloupe. 

Lately, I’ve been having questions like these: How do I fit into the 
scheme of things? How dol fit into this SST group? How do I fit into 
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Caribbean society as a white, blonde, American woman? How do! fit 
into my Own society? 

Often, as I was growing up, I would wonder what groups I should try 
to fit into; I was always afraid I wasn’t doing what I should—not in a 
misbehaving sense, but in the sense that I was missing out on my perfect 
little niche. ... 

In terms of fitting into Guadeloupean society, the language barrier 
makes it so difficult since I don’t feel able to get across to my hosts what 
kind of person I really am. Being an English major who prides herself on 
clarity of communication, I find this extremely humbling! My family is 
understanding and patient with my halting French, but they really pick 
up on the fact that I tend to clam up in large groups or with strangers. I 
try to explain that I’m content to listen and that, yes, I do understand a 
lot of what they say. I think, though, that Guadeloupeans tend to 
interpret silence as dissatisfaction, so that is something I need to work 
on. 

The affirming thing is that in one-on-one conversations, I have already 
handled issues like racism, divorce, and cultural stereotypes with some 
success. Those topics are so intriguing to my Guadeloupean peers that 
they will endure almost any grammatical error in order to get the 
“scoop” on America. 


Ruth Gunden 
Service assignments almost always throw students into a crisis of 
sorts. How others define work can be unsettling. 


Marta Brunner 

March 9, 1988, Guadeloupe. 

I brought Guy Tirolien’s book Balles D’Or yesterday. I’ve only 
glanced through the poems, but they seem easy enough to appreciate. I 
was especially caught by the poem, “Priere d’un petit enfant negre.” 
Roughly translated, it begins: 

“Lord / I’mso tired / I was born tired / and I’ve walked 
so far since the cockcrow / and the hill that leads to their 
school / is so high / ... Lord I don’t want to go back to 
their school; / please say I won’t have to go back. .. .” 

The child in the poem doesn’t want to go to “their” French school to 
become a gentleman and a city person and learn the stuff in “their” 
textbooks because he wants to be in his own country, in his own element. 
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It seems to me that a lot of the younger students at the college where I’m 
teaching think this way until they find it necessary to train for a job. For 
instance, the students, not the teachers, have been on strike for two 
weeks—junior high-aged kids! And for them it’s only to get time off 
school, not for the reasons given by the high school students, which 
concern sanitary conditions and quality of school supplies. The younger 
ones can’t understand at all the possibilities education is offering them. 

Of course, I think both “schools” of learning are necessary. 
Guadeloupeans must be schooled in the classrooms with proper 
textbooks and so on, but they should also hold on to the vitality and 
beauty and nurturing values of their land and people. As members of a 
colony and a department of France, they must not sever their link to the 
international scene by forsaking rote learning of history, language and 
sciences, or else they risk becoming even more dependent on France than 
they already are. 

What's neat to see, though, is that my best English teaching has 
actually occurred outside the classroom when students who slept the 
whole period suddenly cluster around me for my address and try to 
outdo each other by “speaking English to the American.” 


Ruth Gunden 
College students can be a selfish populace, expecting everything to be 
given to them. SST demands that students learn about giving to others. 


Frank Hess 

October 11, 1987, The People’s Republic of China. 

Cold and stern, monolithic—this image of Mao presides over Renmin 
Nan Lu, its arm raised as a greeting to the hundreds of thousands who 
pass by him, going to and returning from work. Twelve years ago, Mao 
ze-Dung died. Today, however, he has endured the tragedy of the 
Cultural Revolution and his memory is strong—preserved in stone. 

The unit—that group of people which provides for the average 
Chinese person and at the same time makes sure that each is doing his or 
her fair share—is a living manifestation of Mao. The unit has been 
weakened, but it remains—preserved in the common stone of the 
people’s existence. A person without a unit is like a fish without water, a 
plant without earth. 

They call this system socialism, but it’s really a system of coerced and 
ineffectual intentionality: “guanx” in their language—connections—you 
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scratch my back, I’ll scratch yours. I am perplexed when I attempt to 
compare it to the “democratic, capitalistic” system which exists in the 
West of my memories. Intentionality is nominally the focus of the 
Chinese social system, but somehow it becomes corrupted into the back- 
stabbing specter of true intentionality—the ever-present guanxi. 

Although my observations seem to indicate that Western democracy 
has managed to provide for its citizenry better than Eastern socialism, I 
shudder to think of a fully capitalistic China. Imagine, the homeless of 
New York City multiplied by 100 or 1000 on the streets of Shanghai. 

Answers—answers belong to the world of politics. There are no easy 
answers. The basic truth seems to be that human beings survive and will 
hopefully continue to survive. 


Ruth Gunden 

A journal entry from Randy, a Goshen College student who just 
returned from the Dominican Republic, illustrates Lawrence Burk- 
holder’s point that a 20-year-old from the Midwest can form his frame of 
reference rather than having a text writer form it for him. Randy made 
this profound journal entry on March 24, 1989: 

When I first arrived at my Dominican service location, I was 
thinking that service meant that I would be giving up a part of my life 
for a certain amount of time to help those who were in need. Thus, 
when I came here, I was bent upon working hard but then I realized 
that there wasn’t really all that much I could do, and the need for me 
wasn’t that great at all. I was disappointed at first. But then I realized 
how warped my disappointment was. I was actually wishing some- 
one was in need so that I could help them. 

Therefore, service has taken on a new meaning for me, and I’m not 
exactly sure what it is. But I know I can no longer go around hoping 
people are in need so that I can help them just to feed my ego. I still 
think that service has something to do with giving of oneself, but it’s 
not just working and giving time and money. I think it is also allow- 
ing the people you are serving to, in a way, give to you. Service, I 
think, can become the bond that units the world. 


Campus Compact 


By Susan Stroud 


Campus Compact is going in several directions at the moment. One is 
to serve the member institutions of the Compact by providing them with 
resources and services, answering queries, and setting up a 
clearinghouse. 

The Compact is a coalition of 200 colleges and universities—very 
different kinds of institutions in almost every state. The Compact 
promotes public service activities on these campuses by providing 
resources for the institutions to start, expand, and strengthen existing 
community service programs. 

Another project is to look at the link between community service and 
the role of the faculty and the curriculum. Tim Stanton at the Public 
Service Center at Stanford has been doing heroic work for us on that 
project, which is a tricky one. 

We have also been tracking a lot of the policy developments at both 
the state and national levels. I'd like to talk briefly about national 
legislation since that’s a pressing concern. There has been a real flurry of 
activity in Congress in this session on the national service issue, which 
has been around in various degrees for years and years—at least since 
the turn of the century and William James’ comments about the moral 
equivalent of war. At the moment, the interest has been translated into 
eight bills in Congress, and they are now working their way through the 
political process. International education has not been taken into 
account at all in the drafting of any of this legislation. 

Senator Sam Nunn has introduced a controversial bill that would 
essentially change the financial aid system to make all federal financial 
aid contingent on students’ doing a period of either military or civilian 
service. The reaction from the higher education community to that bill 
has been very negative, and it looks as though that bill isn’t going to go 
anywhere. 


Susan Stroud is the director of Campus Compact: Project for Public and 
Community Service, an organization headquartered at Brown University, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 
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On the Senate side, where most of the activity has been in this session, 
all the bills have all been referred to the Labor and Human Resources 
Committee, which is chaired by Senator Edward Kennedy. The 
Subcommittee on Post-Secondary Education, chaired by Senator 
Claiborne Pell, is a subcommittee of that full committee. While the bills 
normally would be sent to the subcommittee, Senator Kennedy is 
keeping them at the full committee level and has now held three 
hearings—one in Boston and two in Washington. He has involved 
students, faculty, directors of youth corps programs, college presidents— 
a whole range of people—in testimony before the committee. His staff 
members do not expect to have any more hearings on this issue at this 
point. It looks as if those eight bills are going to be pressed into an 
omnibus bill. The staff members report that they’re pushing very hard to 
get a compromise bill that would probably include aspects of all of the 
other bills. 

Because this is a political process, these kinds of compromises are 
reached and then brought out of committee to the Senate floor. At the 
moment, the Kennedy compromise bill has five parts. The first title will 
deal with programmatic support for schools and colleges and 
universities for community service or public service programs. The 
second part of the bill would support full-time youth service corps, of 
which there are now about 50 in the country. The hope is that legislation 
would help to support existing programs and expand the number of new 
programs. Achieving compromise on the third part is going to be the 
most difficult. It calls for a pilot or a demonstration project that will be 
tie community service to financial aid. The fourth and fifth titles will 
affect college campuses very little. The fourth title is “Doubling of the 
Current Vista Program,” and the fifth is “Utilization of Job Partnership 
Training Assistance Monies, JPTA Money.” 

The House will probably follow suit, although there has been less 
activity on the House side; all the bills do have House sponsors. It’s not 
so clear who is managing the political process in the House in the same 
way that Kennedy is managing it on the Senate side. 

The legislation is further complicated by the fact that President Bush 
intends to present a proposal to Congress for the Yes Foundation, an 
initiative first mentioned in his campaign in October of 1988. He has 
created within the White House an Office for National Service, and the 
Yes Foundation will be a part of that office to direct a larger effort to 
encourage service and volunteerism. The Yes Foundation will be 
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specifically focused on youth. The White House has been very cautious 
about revealing any further details about the program. There was some 
talk about introducing this program as an executive order, in the way 
that the Peace Corps was first proposed, and then following with 
legislation, but now the idea is just to propose legislation. It would then 
be referred to Senator Kennedy’s office where it presumably would 
become part of the compromise bill already described. It’s possible that 
Senator Kennedy will report out a bill, and President Bush will send his 
proposal to Congress; then we might have two pieces of legislation as a 
result. 

What does this mean? It’s hard to say. We certainly don’t know what 
the administration’s bill will be. Senator Kennedy’s staff has made it 
clear that what they want to do is provide program money to schools K- 
12, colleges and universities, and full-time youth service corps. We 
probably would all welcome that kind of infusion of additional funds for 
many of our projects. 

None of the drafts of the legislation and none of the conversations that 
I’ve held have mentioned specifically international education as a focus. 
So it would seem appropriate following this conference for a group who 
is interested to contact Senator Kennedy’s staff and suggest some specific 
proposals to include international education as an area of focus that 
would receive funding if this bill is passed. 
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The Public Service 
Center at Stanford 
University 


By Catherine Milton 


The Public Service Center at Stanford University represents a sharp 
contrast to the Study-Service Term at Goshen College—a contrast in that 
Stanford is a research-oriented university with values quite different 
from those articulated earlier. I represent a university with a lot of 
different programs which relate to learning in the international field and 
to service, but the two overlap very little. So our case study illustrates 
how hard it is to do things—how hard it is to accomplish what Goshen 
has. 

My experience in the field lies basically in the area of public service. I 
have worked mostly in Washington, D.C., for non-profit organizations, 
particularly in the criminal justice area. I’ve had some international 
experiences myself, some going back to when I was a college student. I 
would certainly agree that my life was transformed by those experiences, 
which have given me courage as I’ve worked at pushing and forcing 
changes at Stanford. But I’m not an expert in the field, even though a 
couple years ago as a Kellogg Fellow I did spend some time in the field 
in Ecuador working as a volunteer so that I could have the experience 
firsthand similar to our student volunteers. But at Stanford I have been 
developing a service program which has been mostly focused on 
domestic service. 

I want to touch on three different areas. The first will address briefly 


Catherine Milton is special assistant to the president for public service at 
Stanford University. 
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some of the curricular issues at Stanford that relate to the international 
field. Then I will describe what we’re doing in the public service area at 
Stanford. Since our topic is principles of service-learning as they apply 
to the international arena, I’m going to draw some of those principles. 

The Stanford faculty has debated the curriculum during the last few 
years, which did result in a major change. The title of the year-long 
required curriculum for freshman, which until recently was called 
Western Culture, has been changed to Culture, Ideas, and Values. The 
motivation for that change was to begin to educate the students to be 
global citizens. Those who followed the issue know that it has been very 
controversial, particularly when former U.S. Secretary of Education 
William Bennett would go out of his way to criticize the change. The 
courses are now just being developed, so it’s too soon to say what the 
change ultimately will mean. But the change is an indication of an 
awareness and a trend. 

As for Stanford’s international emphasis, we have a large overseas 
program. Before out students graduate, approximately one-third of 
them will have spent at least a quarter studying abroad. Most of the 
programs are traditional, and originally they were all in Europe. 
Students would go live in a house that was rented or owned by the 
university and take classes in which the professors would sometimes be 
from Stanford. 

In the last few years, a new director of the overseas program has been 
working to change some of the focus in the program, particularly in the 
locations. So we have two new programs in different parts of the world, 
one in Japan and the other in Buenos Aires. For the Latin American 
program, a number of faculty have been working to develop a program 
to integrate service-learning into the curriculum. Again, this has proved 
difficult. 

The Buenos Aires program has been designed as a two-quarter 
sequence, with the first quarter being classroom study and the second 
having students placed in other countries in Latin America. Their 
options will include a directed reading, independent research, or a 
service project. The first two options can result in academic credit, but 
students doing service learning will not likely receive credit. The 
reasons for this decision is that Stanford grants no credit for internships 
with one exception. The one exception, in a Human Biology program for 
majors, enables students to get credit for the internship by writing a 
journal. In all other cases, internships are considered separate from the 


academic program—they are valuable, but they are not worthy of 
academic credit. 

Other programs have confronted the same problem, including a new 
academic program in Washington, D.C., where a full-time internship is 
the central component of the program. I’ve worked with the faculty 
committees for two years in weekly meetings in which we did reach a 
consensus that the internship is extremely important. Otherwise, why 
bother having the students go to Washington as opposed to studying 
back on campus? However, academic credit is granted for learning in 
more of the traditional sense. Credit is granted for students for research 
papers or participation in a seminar or tutorial. So each quarter our 
Washington academic program now has 30 students who live ina 
residence together. They have a full-time faculty member who directs 
the program, which includes selecting the students and developing 
substantive placements for them. He is assisted by a visiting faculty 
member who usually is from the Stanford campus. 

In addition, the students are all placed with a tutor on subject of their 
interest along the Oxford model. For example, students interested in 
arms control will have a person will work with them in a small group on 
that issue. Student evaluations indicate the tutorials have been a spec- 
tacular success. 

So, in fact, students go through an internship of 36 to 40 hours a week 
and then write a major research paper and participate in a seminar with 
lots of papers. The compromise we worked out requires an incredible 
amount of energy and commitment on the part of the students. Our 
- selection process identifies the exceptional students who can keep up 
this pace. 

We have thought about the possibility of monitoring internships on an 
international field. I know that the Goshen College model of basing the 
monitoring on journals would not be acceptable at Stanford. We proba- 
bly could get up to four units of credit, but not an entire quarter’s worth. 

On public service issues, I have worked directly for the president of 
Stanford in developing this program for the past five years. We have 
established a Public Service Center which will soon be endowed. Our 
intention was to develop something that would be permanent. We’ve 
had an incredible amount of success with students being willing to 
become involved. Our last seniors’ survey showed that 68 percent of the 
students participate, an increase from the 50 percent of two years ago. 
The level of involvement ranges from the rather superficial to quite a 
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heavy commitment from students who tutor children in a nearby school 
district for four or five hours a week. 

An international component distinguishes our public service program, 
giving us a three-part program of local community service, government 
service, and international service. We say to students that it really 
doesn’t matter where you do your service—what matters is that you 
have the commitment and an understanding of the issues. If you’re 
going to be a real public servant, you need exposure to all of those areas. 

Some of our students come in with an interest in international service 
only. One student with an interest in Africa did a major conference on 
hunger. Africa was her major focus, but after working on the conference, 
she became exposed to issues of hunger locally and then to students who 
were involved in government issues. She ended up working for Senator 
Edward Kennedy as his main staff member on poverty and hunger 
issues. So she is an example of someone who went through a major 
change by being involved in the programs. 

Other students come in with an interest in working on local 
community issues only and then began to understand the importance of 
working on them from the international perspective. This year we have 
focused on the environment as an issue, and it certainly has international 
dimensions. We now have a group of students working on the rain 
forest issue. Inter-relationships among the three levels of service have 
tremendous value from an educational standpoint. 

Our center is distinguished also in that we believe students learn by 
doing. We enable students to service by offering, for example, a listing 
of 800 opportunities. A number of those opportunities are international 
internships which provide fellowship support for students. While we 
provide many services for students, half of what we do is to advise them. 
Students have their organizations, get their own funding, and organize 
their own board of directors. We work together in a collaborative way to 
develop the programs. Unleashing all these students with new ideas and 
projects creates demands on the center, but that’s better than having too 
little interest. 

Among the other programs we have are summer fellowship programs 
in which we give grants up to $1,500 for student-initiated projects. 
Approximately one-third of those projects have been international. 
Through our clearinghouse, we have an international graduate student 
who advises students by helping them develop placements and find 
funds. 


The Stanford system is very decentralized, depending very much on 
students taking their initiative to put together their own program. Asa 
result of a hunger conference that we did four years ago, we became 
aware that it was extremely difficult for students to know which courses 
dealt with development because there were so many options. So we 
have finished a directory of the courses and a guide to students who are 
very interested in international development. 

Finally, I want to touch on some of the principles. It is very important 
that the academic side plays a very important role in preparing the 
students before they go, both by language and cross-cultural 
understandings and their understanding of the country where they’re 
going. This information is well received in the classroom, and students 
are far better prepared if they have taken courses before they get into a 
field placement. 

We also believe that it is ideal to have a program to negotiate the 
experience for the student. The student benefits when someone has 
clearly articulated what the expectations for both the student and the 
community which receives the student. The educational institution has 
its obligations, the students have their obligations, and the community 
has theirs. Internationally, meeting expectations is much more difficult. 
We believe students must get the training, particularly the language, to 
have some cultural awareness and to develop an attitude of hard work 
and flexibility. The agency is expected to provide meaningful work and 
to help in the training and monitoring. 

Finally, at Stanford a number of us work together. We have shared 
goals and vision for the university. For example, the Volunteers in Asia 
program, even though it is not officially connected with the Public 
Service Center or the university, works very closely with us as we 
collaborate towards long-range goals. We attempt to do the same with 
the Overseas Development Network. At Stanford the Network’s West 
Coast offices are located in the building, and we’ve worked very hard to 
help them develop six-month internships and fellowships in Latin 
America and to work with faculty in setting up that program. We also 
have worked with student organizations. The Stanford International 
Development Organization and other student groups bring speakers and 
sponsor conferences on campus. 

Stanford has also started an undergraduate research opportunities 
program which gives grants to students who are going to be working 
with a faculty member 6n a more intense project. A few of those 
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students have developed projects in developing countries. We’ve had 
some going to Africa and to India where they will get six months of 
funding to work ona research or research and service project. 











Paul A. Strasbury, Ruth Gunden, Frank Hess 
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Volunteers in Asia: 
An Overview 


By Paul Strasburg 


Volunteers in Asia actually works on two campuses in California: at 
Stanford University, location of our main headquarters, and at the 
University of California-Santa Cruz, about 45 minutes away. About 60 
percent of the students who have gone through our program in the last 
dozen years come from Stanford, about 30 percent from Santa Cruz, and 
a smattering from other universities, mostly in the Bay area. 

We at VIA are completely independent of Stanford University— 
financially, legally, and otherwise. We do depend on Stanford for an 
office, which is not trivial. 

Undergraduate students who want to be part of our program have to 
make a minimum commitment of six months. We strongly encourage 
them to make a one-year commitment. Those who have just graduated 
have to make a two-year commitment. We confess that we actively 
discourage serious academic work, although not serious reflection, 
during the time that volunteers are part of our program. There are no 
academic prerequisites for participation, although volunteers must 
commit to a six-month training program, which takes them into 
extremely peripheral areas to their major and probably the main 
academic curriculum of the university. 

We work hard to make this program just as inexpensive as we can for 
the students so as many as possible can join it. From the university’s 
point of view, this formula might be the equivalent of the Wingspread 
chef wheeling his pastry cart into the national convention of the Weight 
Watchers Association. However, we have managed to co-exist and be 
mutually supportive for 26 years. 


Paul Strasburg is executive director of Volunteers in Asia, Stanford, California. 
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From the students’ point of view, our program sometimes appears to 
be the Ayatollah Khomeini of cross-cultural education. By that, I mean 
we are so conservative in our approach to cross-cultural education that 
we’ve moved all the way around to the other end of the spectrum and 
seem radical to most of them. We give no credit for participating in this 
program. We ask students to teach English, which terrifies half of them 
and bores the other half to death as a prospect. We send them out 
individually, not in a group, as much as we can. We demand that they 
stay a fairly long time and encourage them to stay even longer than they 
want to stay. Finally, we have absolutely no adult in-country 
supervision in any of the countries where we work. We expect them to 
take full responsibility for their own behavior and for the image of the 
organization and, to a certain extent, that of Stanford University. Thus, 
we manage to discourage about two-thirds of the students who initially 
express interest in coming into the program. The good news is that the 
ones who stay with us usually more than fill our available overseas slots. 

Volunteers in Asia has evolved very slowly during its 26 years. It has 
filled a niche unoccupied by any other organization on the campus. 
Until this year, VIA was the only semi-formal avenue that Stanford 
students had to Asia other than through an academic research position. 
In addition, we were the only avenue, except for specific academic 
research, students had to Third World countries for most of that time . 

VIA started in 1963 as a summer project organized by freshmen who 
were looking for more experience than was offered in the halls of 
academia. They convinced Stanford dean of freshmen men Dwight 
Clark to help them find an engaging off-campus summer project, and he 
linked them to a refugee program in Hong Kong. The refugee center was 
desperately looking for help to deal with a large influx of people from 
mainland China. 

Those students had a great time and they thought they learned an 
enormous amount. They took it upon themselves to organize a second 
group the following summer, also led by Clark. Soon, he decided to 
resign his position at Stanford to set up a non-profit organization. His 
good contacts at the university led to an office, and he survived for more 
than a dozen years on a salary of $250 a month. He later converted VIA 
from a summer program to a year-round operation. 

The program expanded very quickly from Hong Kong, where we no 
longer have a program, into other parts of Asia. During our 26-year 
history, we’ve had programs in 13 Asian nations, including currently 
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mainland China. We understand that we were the first American 
volunteer program invited into China in early 1980 after the re-opening 
of relationships in 1979-80. 

We are also in Indonesia, where we sent our first volunteer in 1967 
just two years after the upheaval there and two years after the Peace 
Corps was invited out. We have been the longest-standing and largest 
American volunteer program in that country. Since 1968 we have also 
been in Taiwan, which has been challenging to balance simultaneously 
with China. We have a small program in Japan because it’s difficult for 
an undergraduate to get a visa to stay in Japan to do anything other than 
travel or study. Ours is the only work program for undergraduates in 
Japan, which is why we stay there. 

Our program has evolved on the basis of input from former volun- 
teers as well as by the directions that have been provided to us by the 
host agencies. It’s a matter of principle for us that we respond only to 
host agencies, who define what they need in the way of service. We 
leave the subtler definitions of our program in the hands of our students. 
In China, Taiwan, and Indonesia we have an annual conference of 
volunteers in which they propose policy for the next year and send it to 
the staff, who pass it on to the board. Almost 80 percent of our board of 
directors is made up of former volunteers. 

When we first went to China, our volunteers were put into foreign 
guest housing. The volunteers rebelled against that very quickly and 
managed to talk their way into dormitories and faculty apartments. 
Even more interesting, the government ministry offered us a contract 
with a salary of 650 yuan a month, which was the standard salary for a 
foreign expert, but the volunteers vehemently opposed that amount and 
negotiated it down to 250 yuan a month, which seemed bizarre to the 
Chinese. However, the students had found that 250 yuan a month was 
the approximate salary of university vice presidents, and the students 
found it unconscionable to be making more. 

VIA has equal goals of service and learning, but there’s a certain 
amount of tension between those two. That tension seems to be largely 
institutional tension, which probably hinges on the definition of learning. 
Definitions of what is service and what is learning—and what is 
creditable and what is not—underlie this tension. The students don’t 
sense that tension as much as the university administrators do. While 
some students want credit for the fun they’re having in performing 
service, a lot of them see service as a break from the academic ritual. 
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They see service as a way of recharging their batteries—and maybe a 
way to acquire raw and unformed data—for re-entry into the academic 
mill. 

VIA senses that tension because we place ourselves at the midpoint 
between the interests of the volunteer and the interests of the host 
institution. This position forces us to focus very clearly on what we're all 
about. If we push too much in the direction of service, I think we fall 
into that trap of going over there to help these people, to uplift them, to 
somehow do good for them—a no-no from our point of view. On the 
other hand, if we talk too much in terms of learning, we risk fertilizing a 
sense of narcissism—that I’m in this for me. So we have to draw a very 
fine line in working with students to make them understand the 
importance of an “unconscious predisposition toward the needs of 
others” while not making them too self-conscious about it. 

In trying to manage our program, most of the issues we face fall 
neatly under the rubric of survival. The first big issue is expense. We 
are financially independent from the university, so making ends meet is 
a big challenge for a small program like ours. We have an average of 55 
to 60 students or volunteers a year in four countries. (For six months of 
that year, we have another 35 or so training.) We have a staff of three 
full-time working on the volunteer program. The way we make ends 
meet is by exploiting resources to the maximum extent, and the staff 
probably get exploited the most. 

So our staff turnover is very high. Student staff members stay a few 
years, and then they move on. So, of course, we are continually training 
staff as well as running a program. However, we give most of them their 
very first position and a credential in cross-cultural education. A 
surprisingly high number continue in this field. 

We have no in-country staff, which is one way of saving money. This 
reality raises our exposure to potential problems and diminishes the day- 
to-day contact VIA has with host agencies, which is very important for 
continuing the program. On the other hand, it has the virtue of 
promoting self-reliance like almost nothing else. 

We save a considerable amount of money in that our host agencies 
pay all of the volunteer’s local costs, which, of course, limits the number 
of posts that we can fill. It eliminates as hosts some institutions that just 
can’t afford to pay one more salary or subsidize room and board, 
although we have covered that cost with a foundation grant on a few 
occasions. This approach to on-location costs guarantees that the 


volunteer is wanted because a host agency is not going to spend scarce 
resources to have a volunteer be a parasite. 

One of the drawbacks of using returnees as our staff is that it reduces 
professionalism in the way we operate. However, this engenders a much 
stronger commitment to the organization. All of our volunteers are 
selected by panels of former volunteers, making VIA a self-perpetuating 
body. Sometimes the staff questions the wisdom of that, but by and 
large that approach has really served us very well. 

Another way we cut costs is by being our own travel agency to get 
low fares. After becoming the West Coast office for a Hong Kong 
agency, we initially used that connection for cheap tickets for volunteers 
and staff. Now we have a legitimate, incorporated travel agency that 
specializes in low-cost fares to and from Asia, and our total staff travel 
budget has dropped by one-half. 

When we can’t make ends meet any other way, we juggle the partici- 
pants’ fees. The two-year volunteers get what amounts to a free ride. 
We do the fund raising to pay their costs—transportation, training, etc. 
If they volunteer for six months to a year, we ask them to contribute 
something to program costs. Currently, our participant’s fee is approxi- 
mately $675 for six months to a year. 

The total cost of our program is about $185,000 a year or approxi- 
mately $3,000 per participant. A number of related business enterprises 
were established to try to generate a surplus. The most successful, 
durable one is our publications program. We publish books in cross- 
cultural education and in appropriate technology. Every one of the 
books has been written by or edited by a former volunteer in the field at 
no cost to us. One is called The Transcultural Study Guide, which was 
written by a group of volunteers many years ago. The book has been 
quite a success, with more than 70,000 copies sold. We have also 
published a book titled Staying Healthy in Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
It is an expansion of a pamphlet put together by volunteers for their 
successors. 

A former volunteer in Indonesia spent his free time traveling around 
in villages near the area where he was posted and came away thinking 
that a wet-behind-the-ears undergraduate could not do much to develop 
the Indonesian economy. However, he recognized that the United 
States’ main asset is its advantage in communications. So after 
returning, he spent much of his free time reading materials on village 
technology and wrote an annotated bibliography which he sent back to 
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his friends in Indonesia. That has evolved into now the third edition of 
the Appropriate Technology Sourcebook, which is the largest-selling 
resource in the Third World on village development. It has now been 
converted into a microfiche library, of which more than 450 have been 
sold in the Third World. : 

We also have a Trans-Pacific Exchange Program which brings small 
groups of Asians, mostly Japanese and Taiwanese, to this country for 
short-term specialized courses. Participants have included teachers of 
English as a second language, marketing students and nutritionists from 
Japan, and an environmental group from Taiwan. We make a surplus 
from this program as well. 

Another issue related to survival is the willingness to make a long- 
term commitment to operate a program like this. If we are going to send 
students to another culture with institutions that are quite different and 
sometimes fragile, trust is essential. The agencies have to trust us, and 
we have to trust them to respond when problems arise with students. 
That kind of trust takes a long time to build up. Anybody thinking of 
starting a program like ours should commit to a minimum of 10 years. 

Another issue has to do with integrating the program with the 
academic environment. VIA is fairly well integrated with the university 
at one level. We share some of the same goals, at least with pockets of 
the university such as the Public Service Center. We coordinate our 
training program with both Stanford and the University of California- 
Santa Cruz. Faculty members from those institutions participate in our 
training program. They offer language programs, which we require of 
our volunteers. We require a course in cross-cultural education, partially 
focusing on the volunteers’ host country. We also require volunteers to 
take six months of Teaching English as a Second Language. 

One of the largest sets of issues for the university is that our program 
is entirely outside its control. We do what we do, which may not always 
fit the thinking of the faculty senate or even the administration. 
However, when we have differences of opinion, we negotiate these, and 
the university has been exceptionally tolerant of this weird little group 
that occupies a key spot in the middle of campus. Dwight Clark’s 
reputation and his connections with the university before this program 
ever got started help make the program work. He is seen as a person 
who cares deeply about these issues and about the university. Student 
support is vital as well. If the students returning to campus didn’t think 
they had been through something quite extraordinary, we wouldn't exist 


very long on campus. 

As an independent organization, we do provide some advantages to 
Stanford. The university doesn’t have to worry about administering a 
program like this. We are travel agent, surrogate parents, negotiators, 
cross-cultural experts, and a lot of other things that don’t necessarily fall 
in the job description of university administrators. Also, the university 
doesn’t have to worry about raising funds. 

An odd kind of benefit is that we buffer the university from a form of 
reciprocity. Whenever a faculty member goes to an Asian institution, I 
can guarantee that a request will come from that institution to send a 
faculty member to your university on the same terms. We have many 
times said simply, “We're not Stanford University. Sorry, but we cannot 
offer that position to you.” What we do say is, “We’ll send you the best 
prepared volunteer we can—somebody who is genuinely interested in 
your country and who will return to help Americans understand your 
country. If that’s not enough to equal a balance in exchange, then 
probably we're not the right program for you.” No one has ever turned 
us down because it wasn’t enough. 

After 26 years VIA is still very fragile. It changes from year to year. 
The university climate changes in subtle ways. Student attitudes change, 
and we have to think about what we’re providing for them—are we still 
selling 1960s snake oil to 1990s yuppies, and, if so, is that legitimate? 
Asia is changing rapidly too. What students think they are getting out of 
the experience may be conditioned by what they read about Asia 10 
years ago. So we have to adapt and change continually to find new 
roles and to find new ways of preparing people for old roles. But VIA 
works, and I think it’s going to work for a while longer, maybe another 
26 years. 


“74 
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Educational Value of 
International 
Experience 


By Henry D. Weaver, Norman Kauffmann, and Judith Martin 


What makes an experience abroad a valid educational experience? 
We know that a tour of duty in the Peace Corps, a period abroad with 
Cross Roads Africa, or a work experience with Volunteers in Asia can 
have a profound effect on the participant's life. But universities and 
colleges are not in the business of giving students profound experiences. 
Our mission is the “education” of students. We are concerned with 
giving students experiences that can be identified as part of a college 
course, for which they can receive credit and which will meet the 
standards of an accrediting agency. Is it an adulteration of the university 
mission to include experiential learning as part of a study abroad 
program? 

Perhaps an analogy can help put the issue in perspective for us. We 
are all familiar with the interaction of several factors that describe the 
behavior of gases. For example, we know that if a balloon filled with air 
is taken from a normally heated room and placed in a refrigerator at a 
lower temperature, the balloon shrinks. If it is placed in an oven at a 
temperature greater than the room, it expands. We normally consider 
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four different factors in describing the state of gases, such as air in the 
balloon: temperature, volume, pressure, and the amount of gas present. 
The interaction among these four factors is presented in a mathematical 
equation called an equation of state, since it describes the state of the gas. 
Although we can measure each of these characteristics, we usually 
concern ourselves with the changes in each parameter when we carry out 
experiments with gases. 

Each of these characteristics of a gas has been further analyzed in 
attempts to describe in a mechanistic way or at a sub-microscopic level 
what occurs during the changes we easily observe. For example, the 
pressure of the gas is described in terms of the frequency and amount of 
impact with which the gas molecules strike the wall of the container. 
These are functions of the speed of the molecule and the mass of the 
molecule. Part of the interaction between pressure and temperature 
comes from the perception that temperature is a measure of the kinetic 
energy of the gas which is also a function of the speed and the mass of 
the molecule. 

That’s enough of Thermodynamics 101. The point is that the behavior 
of gases presents a reasonable metaphor to help us understand the 
interactions that occur when a student goes abroad. There are at least 
four principal characteristics related to a foreign sojourn which often 
change during the period the student is abroad. These are: 

1. Language Competence . 

2. Personal Maturity 

3. International Perspective (or cross-cultural understanding) 
4. Cognitive Knowledge 

Just as the change in either the temperature, pressure or volume of a 
given quantity of a gas changes the other two, so changes in any one of 
these four characteristics affect the other three. A fuller awareness of 
these interactions can help us in the design, operation, and evaluation of 
international educational programs. 

The design of a study abroad program usually lists changes in some 
or all of these characteristics as the objectives of the program. For 
example, the University of California Education Abroad Program has the 
objectives of increasing language competence (where English is not the 
principal language), gaining a better understanding of another culture, 
and “making normal academic progress toward the degree.” The latter 
objective is in practice interpreted as increasing cognitive knowledge and 
understanding the academic culture of the host country. Year after year, 


the students’ evaluations of the experience put their personal develop- 
ment as the foremost benefit of having been on the program. That is not 
one of the stated objectives. Many faculty speak about the relative 
quality of the program only in terms of the increases in cognitive knowl- 
edge. Does that mean that there is something wrong with the program? 
Does that mean that there is a serious difference between the expecta- 
tions of faculty and students? Perhaps, but it is not necessarily the case. 

Does personal development enhance, hinder or have no effect on 
“academic progress”? Does the level of cultural understanding and 
language competence affect the classroom learning of the student? We 
have all known individuals who “grew up” during the period of sitting 
on the Left Bank but who did not become better scholars through the 
experience. On the other hand, we have seen other students return from 
a period abroad with obvious increased personal maturity and a better 
performance in the classroom. What does research on this issue reveal? 

Norm Kauffmann, dean of student development at Goshen College, 
will describe his studies: 


Norm Kauffmann 

In 1981 I began doing serious research related to the impact of study 
abroad on students. As a dean of students and part-time professor of 
psychology, I wanted to document the personal changes in Goshen 
students as a result of study abroad. 

The literature suggested that faculty worry about giving too much 
credit for study and service abroad. The research of both Allan Pfnister 
and Atlee Beechy had indicated faculty concerns on this subject. I was 
primarily interested in trying to do a longitudinal study of the impact of 
study abroad on student development with a pre-test, post-test, and an 
evaluation a year later. 

In looking at personal development, I focused on the process of 
unfolding, growth, evaluation, expansion, and maturation of the 
individual self—at variables such as self-esteem, autonomy, self- 
confidence, self-reliance, and self-differentiation. I used two 
instruments. One was the Omnibus Personality Inventory, which has 10 
scales which assess personal changes and academic motivation. Then I 
also interviewed 126 students from Goshen. I also studied comparison 
groups from two other Mennonite institutions because I wanted to know 
whether more change occurs for those who go abroad vis-a-vis those 
who stay at home. 
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To my astonishment, I discovered the Omnibus Personality Inventory 
data indicated that the scale which measures a liking for reflective 
thought in academic activities showed the most significant differences. 
The students who went abroad on the Study-Service Term program 
showed more gain on this scale than on any other. The data indicated, 
surprisingly, that not only did students retain their interest in reflective 
thought, but they also continued to climb compared to students from the 
other colleges. Basically, I found that students who had studied abroad 
gained in their interest for the cluster of scales that reflect what we call 
liberal arts. This was a real surprise to me. 

In personal interviews, students would talk about personal change, 
but the scales that measured personality maturity didn’t support this 
change as much as I would have predicted. 

The aesthetic scale assesses interest in aesthetic stimuli and artistic 
matters. 

In both our 1981 and 1987 research, the literature review suggested 
that empirical studies of the impact of study abroad are difficult to do. 
Interviews and base measures obtained from questionnaires predomi- _ 
nantly show that students think they change a great deal, but the more 
researchers move toward standardized instruments, the more difficult it 
is to document changes. So the question for us is whether standardized 
instruments fail to detect true change or the experience abroad simply 
results in little measurable change. Does research using instruments 
specifically designed for study abroad, such as interviews and question- 
naires, identify aspects of personal change that have not been measur- 
able on standardized tests? Few of the studies seem to pay attention to 
variables that complicate the relationship between intellectual and 
personal changes. Four such variables are levels of maturity, the depth 
of contact with the culture, the length of stay, and the location. 

In my 1987 interviews with the students at Goshen, I discovered that 
two of these variables really had a great deal of impact on the kind of 
changes that the students reported. These two were level of maturity 
and depth of contact. The literature and our interviews suggest that, on 
the maturity variable, students who are less advanced developmentally 
prior to participating in the Study-Service Term but who have more than 
superficial contact with the culture demonstrated a greater magnitude of 
change in personal development than those who were more mature 
when they left. So in measuring the magnitude of change, we discovered 
that those who started with less maturity showed more change in that 
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area. 

Second, students who were more mature prior to departure reported 
more change in their understanding of the culture. Even though they 
didn’t show as much personal change, they did show more growth in 
understanding the culture. 

Third, those students who were less mature when they went abroad 
and who protected themselves from getting involved—maybe because of 
fear, a desire for sun and surf, or other reasons—really did not engage 
the culture at all and reflected little change in personal growth or 
understanding of the culture. 

Finally, two illustrations from students are instructive. Don, who was 
very fearful of going abroad, put the experience off until his senior year 
and even then didn’t want to go. But when he did go, he demonstrated 
tremendous personal change. His values changed, and he returned for 
the final semester of his senior year and had the first 4.0 of his academic 
career. However, he didn’t demonstrate as much change in 
understanding the Costa Rican culture as some other students who were 
more mature when they left. 

Margarita, who went to China, was described by the faculty as fairly 
self-confident and self-assured with good knowledge of herself and 
awareness of others. When she arrived in China, she found Chinese 
artists and met with a particular artist many times. She got involved and 
learned the culture through the eyes of art. She talked about her 
frustrations and resistance to the kind of uniformity that the Chinese 
have in art. She finally gave up and stopped looking at Chinese art 
through Western eyes and then began to understand the culture in new 
ways. Her maturity freed her to become involved in the culture and to 
see what was there. 


Henry Weaver 

The study by Norman Kauffmann of Goshen College students in 
Study- Service Terms abroad indicates that participation in that program, 
which by design requires the student to do a reflective analysis of the 
experience, increases the students’ performance as a student upon his or 
her return to the college. The studies by Carlson and associates of 
students from a number of institutions shows significant differences in 
their intellectual progress depending on their personal maturity. 

Perhaps we know most readily the interactions of language ability 
and the other factors. Obviously, one can understand lectures and make 
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more classroom progress if he or she understands the language at an 
adequate level. A student can get “into the culture” and understand it 
better if there is language fluency. In fact, it is essential to understand 
cultural meanings to learn the language. 

Similar to the way in which one can build a description of pressure or 
temperature of a gas in terms of the velocity and mass of the molecules, 
one can build a model for language learning in terms of a number of 
factors that can also be used to describe personal development or 
increased cultural understanding. Krashen’s hypotheses, which include 
factors such as motivation, use of language for real communication, and 
freedom from corrections of every error, are cases in point. These factors 
can also fit into a theoretical framework for personal development, 
understanding a culture, or learning other disciplines. Judith Martin of 
the University of Minnesota will describe what she has found by 
reviewing the literature in these areas. 


Judith Martin 

My task has been to look at the literature on the impact of an overseas 
study experience on developing an international perspective. I found 
that the research is really inconclusive. We all know intuitively that 
students develop some kind of international perspective as a result of 
being abroad. Goodwin and Nacht, in their book Abroad and Beyond, talk 
about different kinds of study abroad programs and define international 
perspective as “knowledge, attitudes, and skills that lead to a better 
educated citizenry and ultimately to improved international relations 
and global understanding.” 

Overall, the research has been conceptualized in a variety of ways by 
people in fields as diverse as psychology, sociology, anthropology, and 
education. Some of the key terms are cross-cultural understanding, 
global awareness, global competence, international interest, world- 
mindedness, and international understanding. Those words are trying 
to get at the idea that students develop an awareness of the world 
outside of themselves. 

A problem methodologically is that the research has had few controls; 
a lot of the samples have been self-selected. That’s not surprising. It’s 
very hard to put students randomly in groups going abroad and control- 
ling for all the variables—sending some students to Malaysia and some 
students to Europe with a variety of previous experiences and other 
variables that might influence the outcome of that experience. 


After reviewing as much of the literature as we could find, we identi- 
fied several dimensions that seem to reflect the findings. We have tried 
to make sense of those findings. We came up with three major dimen- 
sions: 1) changes in perceptions of the students’ host culture, 2) changes 
in perceptions of the home country, and 3) changes in what we call 
global understanding. 

The concept of global understanding seemed to have three 
components: a knowledge component that has to do with increased 
awareness and the acquisition of facts; an affective component, which 
has to do with attitudes toward international affairs and an interest in 
and respect for other cultures; and behavior that reflects changes in 
knowledge and affect. 

We found research that used one-shot, retrospective self-report 
measures. When a researcher asks students, “Did your study abroad 
result in an increased awareness of global issues?,” the students say 
“yes.” Or if one asks, “Are you more concerned now that you’ve been 
abroad about issues facing humankind?,” students answer “yes.” 

For example, in two studies sponsored by the Council for 
International Educational Exchange (CIEE) in the last couple of years, 
Jolene Koester surveyed 5,000 students who had bought the 
International Student Identity Card. Part of her analysis had to do with 
looking at the impact of the experience abroad. Students had different 
experiences—some worked abroad, some traveled, some studied for 
varying lengths of time in different kinds of programs. Using a checklist 
in her survey, she identified five impacts in which students reported 
dramatic change. 

However, in other research that uses objective measures in pre-test 
and post-test fashion, the results are less clear. The world-mindedness 
measure that Sampson and Smith developed in 1955 is one of the most 
commonly used instruments in trying to assess change. In making 
comparisons, some studies show dramatic change, and some show no 
change at all. Some studies that use the Sampson and Smith instrument 
in a longitudinal way have actually shown a decrease in world- 
mindedness. So it’s really difficult to make sense out of those kinds of 
studies. 

Jerry Carlson from the University of California and a group of 
researchers have surveyed a large number of students, using control 
groups and looking at a number of different variables. They tried to 
assess what students know about global issues by asking returnees 
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retrospectively, “Think about how you thought before you left for your 
study abroad and then about where you were after you returned.” 
When they compared those results to a control group who hadn’t gone 
abroad, there were fairly clear-cut changes and a dramatic increase in 
international perspective. When they used the same instrument and did 
a longitudinal study, they noted fewer changes. 

So what does this say? It says that traditional social scientific methods 
and procedures cannot detect much change—but we don’t want to 
believe that. We need to look to other kinds of evidence to document 
changes. Our methods are a critical issue, not just to researchers but also 
to practitioners as we try to justify these overseas programs. It’s in our 
best interest to figure out how to measure these changes. 

Another problem is the inter-relatedness of the variables. We take 
everything apart to measure the variables and then put them back 
together, and we think we have an understanding of the whole. This 
area of research indicates this approach probably doesn’t reflect the 
human experience, at least not in an intercultural situation. This is 
illustrated by our interview with one graduate student who said the 
changes she experienced were complex—a change in self-awareness and 
in her approach to learning; she was starting to observe the world froma 
different angle. She said that her world view had definitely grown, but 
through an introspective process. It was a journey outward but also a 
journey inward. She could not separate the self-awareness from the 
global awareness. 

Others have discovered the same idea. Social psychologist Peter 
Adler talks about the intercultural experience starting out as a journey 
into another culture and ending as a journey into self-awareness and 
awareness of one’s own culture. 

We have alternatives in terms of research. First, we can say that we 
need to do better social science research, and I think the Koester and 
Carlson studies are good examples. It is probably better research than 
what has been done in 20 years. We can control all the variables we can 
and then try to tease apart the inter-relatedness. Second, the conclusion 
we reached in our discussions about the book is that we need to look for 
a completely different way of measuring. The ways we have tried to 
measure change in this area simply are not appropriate. We need to find 
more holistic, qualitative, interpretative methods to get at what we know 
intuitively. 


Henry Weaver 

The forthcoming book of Kauffmann, Martin, and Weaver notes that 
various studies of students abroad indicate that less mature students 
going abroad typically make considerable progress in understanding the 
foreign culture in a non-cognitive way and in increased personal 
maturity, but they show less gain in cognitive knowledge about the 
foreign culture or their academic disciplines. On the other hand, more 
mature students show less personal development but greater increases in 
their academic understandings and in knowledge about the foreign 
culture. 

Let’s return to the original question. What makes an experience 
abroad a valid educational experience? In asking the question, let’s 
define the educational experience as one that earns credit toward a 
degree. In a recent paper, Clark Kerr suggested that we need to classify 
academic disciplines into three categories. There is one group of 
disciplines he called world orbit learning. This includes subjects such as 
physics, mathematics, or chemistry whose content is independent of 
geographical locus. He estimated that at the University of California at 
Berkeley these subjects make up 60 percent of the curriculum. A second 
group consists of international subjects such as anthropology, political 
science, or sociology which need a geographical consideration to 
understand the discipline. Such subjects account for about 30 percent of 
the curriculum. Last, there is a group which are neutral fields. This 
would include law, administration of social services, and regional 
cultural subjects. Making up about 10 percent of the curriculum, these 
subjects differ depending on the locus. 

If one is pursuing a world orbit subject, success abroad is dependent 
on adequate language ability to understand the lectures and an adequate 
background. A high level of internal perspective obviously enhances 
learning in the second group. Learning in these subjects as well as 
neutral ones can be enhanced by directed experiences. One essential that 
seems to distinguish the experiences that result in learning from those 
that do not is the element of reflective analysis. 

But should chemists go abroad? If abroad, should they participate in 
field work unrelated to their discipline? It is in such cases that we 
should guard against simplistic solutions and conclusions. The factors 
we usually state as goals are highly inter-related. Although a particular 
part of a program may not be identifiable as having a direct connection 
to a particular objective of the program or a particular student, it may in 
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fact have a profound influence on that goal. Therefore, attention needs 
to be given to details such as who the students live with or to what 
degree they are integrated into normal classroom activities of a host 
institution. In many cases, of course, experiential components of a study 
abroad program can have a positive effect in reaching specific academic 
learning goals. Even when the connection is not so obvious, we have 
seen that something that helps students mature, helps them better 
understand the culture, and helps them develop language skills can 
make them better scholars in unrelated disciplines. Yes, even chemists 
should have these experiences abroad. 





Henry D. Weaver 


International 
Education at Michigan 
State University 


By Manfred Thullen 


The previous interesting and useful presentations focused primarily 
on the undergraduate student involved in service-learning experiences 
abroad (mostly in economically less developed countries). 

By providing undergraduate students service-learning experiences 
abroad, I see institutions of higher education trying to accomplish two 
major objectives. 

The first is to enhance, broaden, and round out the education of our 
undergraduates. Among other things, by living and working abroad, 
they will learn about other people and societies what they will never be 
able to learn from books or in the classrooms on their home campus. 
They will learn through firsthand experience something about global 
interdependence, cross-cultural similarities and differences, and the 
disparity between the Northern and Southern Hemispheres, assuming 
that is where most of them go to the Southern. 

The second major objective accomplished through service-learning 
programs would be to develop and instill in our undergraduates a sense 
of mission toward service, an appreciation of the value to working for 
the greater good, in contrast to focusing only on personal or selfish gain. 
Weare thus counteracting the insidious values of the “Me Generation” 
of the Yuppie era from which we are now emerging. And, most 
importantly, this appreciation for service was being done within an 
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international context. This is a very desirable goal for those of us who 
are concerned about our future national leadership and its capacity to 
understand the kinds of roles that the United States (and the Northern 
Hemisphere) will need to play in helping economically less developed 
countries and societies achieve a better quality of life for themselves. 

As the title of Michigan State University’s presentation suggests, we 
will provide perspective on the concepts of service and international 
education that is very different from those of other presenters at this 
conference. 

MSU does send large numbers of students abroad (more than 1,000 
per year) through its programs, most of them to Western Europe. How- 
ever, only a small percentage of these students are explicitly involved in 
service-learning experiences. Thus, we cannot present a case of how we 
are sending students abroad in service-learning programs and discuss 
what impact such programs have had on individual students and on our 
institution. 

However, MSU has had a long-standing mission of service, by the 
nature of the institution it was and is. The dedication to service has had 
a direct impact on the kind of international education we now find at 
MSU. 

I plan to discuss the concepts of service and international education in 
terms of how they have developed over the years at MSU, a land-grant 
university. (In fact, MSU is the pioneer land-grant institution, the model 
for the system of higher education created by the Morrill Act in 1862.) I 
will describe how a small agricultural college, serving primarily the state 
of Michigan, grew into a world-class university with national and 
international dimensions and roles. 

I will describe MSU’s history as a land-grant university, which 
influenced our conception of service and international education. The 
main mission of our university—that of service—has influenced and 
molded our efforts at international education, and I will describe the 
results of that interaction. Though I speak primarily on behalf of MSU, I 
do believe that, on a broad scale, the events that I describe reflect what 
has happened at most other land-grant universities. 

Land-grant universities were created through the Morrill Act of 1862. 
Michigan State University (then Michigan Agricultural College) and 
Pennsylvania State University, both created almost 10 years prior to 
passage of the Morrill Act, served as the models for this new system of 
higher education. 
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Their creation was a major (I would say revolutionary) social 
invention that has had a profound impact on higher education in the 
United States and internationally. The land-grant system of higher 
education provided a venue for the philosophy of universal education at 
the post-secondary level, which until then had been serving primarily (or 
exclusively) the elite of our country. 

Thus, the most immediate and important effect of their creation was 
to provide higher education opportunities for the “people,” not just the 
elite. That is, they provided access to higher education to the sons (and 
later daughters) of the laboring class—the farmers in rural areas and the 
industrial workers in urban areas. These were the underprivileged of 
their times—and in many ways still are today. 

A second major aspect of this social innovation was the fact that the 
land-grant college was to provide utilitarian education—education which 
was practical and applied. This was to be education in addition to the 
liberal arts and sciences that students were also to receive by legal 
mandate. 

Thus, the land-grant institutions were to serve broader society, the 
people of their respective states, by providing access to higher education 
to all within the state. They were to provide practical education that 
students could use in order to build productive lives as part of their 
communities and state. So, the first major facet of the service function of 
the land-grant university was institutionalized. 

The land-grant faculties soon realized that a dynamic institution of 
higher education needed to be creating new knowledge to impart to its 
students. Thus, land-grant institutions began to become increasingly 
involved in research within those areas that were of primary concern to 
them—agriculture and engineering. The need for research resulted in a 
new federal initiative, the creation of the Agricultural Experiment 
Stations through the Hatch Act that was passed by Congress in 1887. 

The Hatch Act, by creating the Agricultural Experiment Stations at 
each land-grant college, had two major impacts on the land-grant 
institution and on higher education in general. The first impact was that 
it established the importance, relevance, and legitimacy of practical, 
applied, problem-based, and solution-oriented research. Until then 
“legitimate” research was seen as that which was done to create new 
knowledge for the sake of new knowledge—only basic research was seen 
as appropriate and legitimate. Now a research institution was being 
created that directed research toward the solution of problems that 
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people and society were facing. 

The second major impact of the Hatch Act was that it established for 
the first time a federal-state partnership for funding needed applied 
research. It thus was the first “research and development’ effort by the 
federal government in partnership with state governments. And so the 
second major component of the service function of the land-grant 
institution was created and codified—that of serving society with the 
research skills of its faculty and its research resources. Research was 
meant to provide short- and long-term solutions to concrete problems 
faced by the people and society of a given state, i.e., the institution’s 
supporters (the taxpayers) and constituents. 

As the land-grant colleges developed and refined their research skills 
and as they imparted the newly gained knowledge to their students, 
some people began to be concerned about extending that new- found 
knowledge directly to potential users rather than waiting for their 
students to take it with them to their new workplaces and communities 
once they had finished their college education. Faculties of land-grant 
colleges became increasingly involved in a variety of off-campus educa- 
tional efforts, bringing to farmers and other rural people the results of 
new research. There were farmers institutes, Chatauquas, night classes, 
and, in the South, an emerging County Demonstration Agent system of 
working with cotton growers in helping them fight the boll weevil 
disaster that was engulfing them. These efforts started in the 1880s and 
grew through the turn of the century. 

The recognition of the value of extending knowledge that grew on 
land-grant college campuses and the demonstrated effectiveness of the 
“method demonstration” outreach efforts in the Southeast resulted in the 
passage of the Smith-Lever Act by Congress in 1914. This act set up the 
Cooperative Extension Service system within the land-grant college 
system. Extension services were formal organizations dedicated to 
extending the practical knowledge, developed by land-grant institutions, 
to those who could use it by way of informal, out-of-the-classroom 
educational programs. This effort was to be a federal, state, and county 
partnership—hence, the word “cooperative” in its title. Every land-grant 
college organized an extension service as part of its on-going operation 
within its college of agriculture. 

There were three important impacts resulting from the extension part 
of the land-grant institution. The first, already alluded to, was that it 
provided a systematic and organized way of disseminating new infor- 


mation and technology to those who needed it within the state. This 
was, from its inception, “technology transfer” at its best (before the term 
was invented and became fashionable). 

The second impact of the extension service was that it provided an 
organized link between the researcher and the eventual end user of the 
results of that research. It provided a way for the people of the state to 
articulate the kinds of problems they were facing that should be placed 
on the agenda of researchers on the land-grant campus. Thus, the end 
user had a voice in the kind of applied research that should be conducted 
by land-grant colleges. 

The third impact of the extension institution was that it developed 
and institutionalized the concept of using education to “help people to 
help themselves.” This was the first large-scale, public non-formal 
education program dedicated to the immediate and long-term 
improvement of the quality of life of disadvantaged people within our 
society. There was, and still is, a Cooperative Extension Service office 
with staff and programs in almost every county of every state in the 
United States. 

Thus, the third major facet of the service function of the land-grant 
university was now in place, that is, practical, non-formal education that 
was to serve the needs of those who needed assistance the most. This 
education was provided in such a way that it promoted self-help and 
self-reliance. 

By the early 1920s most land-grant institutions were primarily small 
agricultural colleges (with a few exceptions, e.g., the University of 
Wisconsin, Ohio State University, the University of Illinois, the 
University of Minnesota). They tended to be dominated (but not as 
much as in previous years) by their colleges of agriculture. But they had 
a significant mission that they took seriously, that is, to serve the people 
of their state by providing them with access to higher education, by 
helping to find answers to their problems through focused, problem- 
solving research, and by extending knowledge that they could use for 
dealing with their daily problems. 

Starting in the period just prior to World War II, but accelerating 
rapidly right after it, land-grant universities began to grow and expand. 
Most changed rapidly from small state agricultural colleges to large 
multi-purpose research universities. This process was essentially 
completed by the late 1960s. 

One can see the results of this progress and growth in the fact that 


today there are 17 land-grant universities that are members of the 
American Association of Universities (AAU), the exclusive club of large 
“research” universities in the United States. 


Emergence of International Education at Land Grant Institutions 

As the land-grant universities grew in size and scope, a few 
visionaries saw that the concept of service could be applied more 
broadly than just to the agricultural and rural sector of their states. They 
saw that the land-grant concept of service could have a more general 
meaning—that it could be applied to non-rural people, to communities 
outside the state on a national scale, and to the international arena. 
President Hannah of Michigan State University was the foremost 
visionary among them, and he also had the ability to implement his 
vision. 

Hannah saw MSU not only as a bigger and better university in size 
and scope, but he also saw that it could expand its mission to serve 
people and societies in other countries. For him it was a simple step to 
go from serving those who were disadvantaged in Michigan to serving 
those who were disadvantaged in less developed countries. 

Thus, beginning in the late 1940s and early 1950s, MSU began to 
involve itself in international technical assistance programs. Within a 
few years, many other universities, both public and private, also 
involved themselves in such programs abroad. MSU has continued this 
tradition. In fact, as was recently disclosed, MSU currently has the 
largest “portfolio” of international contracts of any other public 
university in the United States, with only Harvard University and Johns 
Hopkins University ahead of it. 

Here again, the specia! mission to service had a strong, though often 
invisible, influence on what MSU did abroad and the reasons behind its 
programs. 

First, MSU has made it a policy to be involved only in technical 
assistance programs that clearly enhance the academic nature of the 
institution. That is, faculty have been expected and encouraged to be 
involved in international projects and have been expected to return 
enriched by that experience, which was to change and enrich their on- 
campus teaching and research activities. 

It has been expected that faculty who returned from overseas 
technical assignments not only served societies there, but they would 
also come back changed by their international experience. This change, 
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it has been assumed, would, in turn, be reflected in their teaching and 
research programs on campus, which would be infused with an 
international dimension. This was the first deliberate attempt to provide 
an international education to our students, besides the usual humanities, 
languages, and social studies academic programs that dealt with 
traditional international subject matter. 

Second, MSU has always put priority on international projects that 
had a strong institution-building element to them. MSU believes that it 
can best serve developing societies in the long run by helping them 
develop appropriate institutions that are adapted to and congruent with 
their social, cultural, economic, and political environments. Further, 
MSU has always placed priority on institution-building projects that 
aimed to serve the people of their countries, especially those who were 
more economically disadvantaged. For instance, if MSU had to choose 
between a rural development project that would assist marginal farm 
producers versus a health project that was developing a tertiary health 
care system to serve primarily the elite, MSU would clearly choose the 
former. 

Third, MSU has put priority on attracting foreign students at the 
graduate level and from developing countries. The assumption has been 
that MSU could best serve the desperate human resource needs of 
economically developing countries by providing advanced graduate 
training to individuals who would, in turn, develop appropriate educa- 
tional institutions in their home countries. It has been MSU’s philosophy 
that it is inappropriate to attract undergraduate students from abroad— 
that the most appropriate locus for their undergraduate education is in 
their own country. It has been believed that undergraduates from 
economically developing nations would have more difficulty with 
cultural adjustments, and MSU has wanted to foster the development of 
indigenous undergraduate institutions. Bringing in undergraduates 
from such places would siphon off their best prospective students. 

Fourth, MSU has put priority over the years on gaining knowledge on 
the international development process. It has given high priority to 
sharing that knowledge with others here and abroad. Faculty teaching 
and doing research on the development process and going abroad to 
practice it were encouraged and supported. It is thus no accident that 
MSU has a National Resource Center funded by Title VI of the Higher 
Education Act that is devoted to teaching and research on the interna- 
tional development process—the Center for Advanced Studies of Inter- 
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national Development. 

The encouragement for faculty involvement was wide, not restricted 
to the few development economists or sociologists and anthropologists. 
Thus, faculty from all departments and colleges, including our 
professional schools and medical schools, are heavily involved. 

Fifth, the mission of service, which includes the international arena, 
has been communicated constantly to all our students, graduate and 
undergraduate. Not one day goes by but that one administrator or 
another makes some kind of formal or informal presentation about 
“MSU, the Pioneer Land-Grant University” with its mission to serve 
society. In fact, promotion of this mission is expected to be a major part 
of the orientation of our undergraduate students as they arrive on our 
campus. 

On a cumulative basis, this constant emphasis on service does seem to 
have an effect. Students who leave MSU appear to have a sense of that 
mission. Large numbers are influenced to take seriously the concept of 
service, including the notion of service abroad. We thus have the largest 
number of undergraduates from any one campus who have volunteered 
to serve in the Peace Corps in the 25-plus years of its existence. We also 
have large numbers of graduate students (and some undergraduate) 
who seek employment in the non-profit sector serving the Third World. 


Developing a Mechanism for Fostering International Education 

MSU’s beginning involvements with international projects in the early 
1950s, aimed at the disadvantaged overseas, served to focus attention on 
the nature of the international mission of the university. 

Under the leadership of President Hannah, the university made a 
conscious decision in the mid-1950s that it wanted to be an international 
university and that it wanted to internationalize the university. The 
decision signified that it was important for MSU to develop an 
international dimension to all its components, to all academic programs, 
the traditional disciplines, and the professional schools. And it was 
decided that all units of the university should be involved, whenever 
possible, in international projects and activities that would enable them 
to enhance their capacity to be international in their teaching and 
research programs on campus. 

In light of these decisions, the Board of Trustees set up the position of 
Dean of International Studies and Programs in 1956. The Dean and the 
Dean’s Office were given the responsibility of overseeing and 
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coordinating the development of that international dimension within all 
units of the university. MSU was the first university to develop such a 
central office with that clear mission and responsibility. 

It is important to understand that this office is a central office that has 
to work within a highly decentralized academic organizational system. 
The office of the Dean of International Studies and Programs was not to 
do international programs, but to help independent and autonomous 
units across our campus and their faculty to be internationally involved. 
Thus, this office was to lead, coordinate, facilitate, push, pull, and 
oversee. It has remained faithful to that mandate during the past 33 
years. 


Examples of Interrelationship Between Service and International Education 

I have sketched in a general and abstract manner the historical context 
for the evolution of the concept of service within land-grant universities, 
particularly MSU, and have shown how that concept generally influ- 
enced MSU’s efforts at international education. Specific examples of the 
manifestation of the interplay between service and international education 
at MSU follow. These examples are different from the ones presented 
and discussed earlier in this conference. We offer them to you as pro- 
grams and activities that emerged from our conception of service and 
international education. They illustrate what we are doing in this field. 

1. ‘International Internships 

Several units at Michigan State University require internships for their 
undergraduates. Most of the internships are geared to service kinds of 
positions. Some of them are international in nature. Of the latter, the 
best examples are international internships for International Relations 
majors of James Madison, our residential policy-oriented college, and the 
MUCIA internships geared to provide undergraduate and graduate 
students an opportunity to work in international development settings in 
order to motivate them to consider that field for a lifetime career. 


2. Use of Graduate Students in International Research and Development 

We have always encouraged faculty involved in international research 
and international technical assistance projects to involve graduate 
students in that process, both on campus and in the field. Thus, their 
involvement yields multiple benefits: data for theses and dissertations, 
trained and skilled project workers, firsthand experience in the 
development process or research process in Third World conditions, and 


an appreciation for the difficulties and benefits of such international 
efforts. We are particularly proud of several major international research 
projects in Africa, though there are also several important ones in Latin 
America and Asia. These are in the fields of immunology, teacher 
education, and food security. 


3. Importance of African and Latin American Area Studies 

Our African Studies Center and the Center for Latin American and 
Caribbean Studies have always been of greatest interest to our faculty. 
They have received the interest and general support because of the vital 
roles that they have played in international development efforts through 
the years. One of their unique strengths has been that they have been 
able to draw large numbers of faculty from the professional schools, a 
phenomenon not duplicated in most similar centers across the country. 
Part of the reason that those faculty feel an affiliation with those centers 
is that they have been involved in some kind of international 
development project or activity in the past. 


4. The Importance of Outreach Efforts of Area Studies Centers 

Another special strength of our area studies centers has been their 
devotion to outreach programs in the land-grant tradition. This is 
especially true for the African and Latin American centers, whose faculty 
are heavily involved in such activities as reviewing school textbooks, 
teacher in-service programs, educational programs in high schools, etc. 


5. The Creation and Nurturing of CASID 

I have already alluded to the Center for Advanced Studies in 
International Development growing out of the wealth of experience and 
interest in the development process. It too has a heavy outreach service 
component. It has concentrated on two- and four- year institutions of 
higher education in Michigan and the immediate region, assisting them 
in developing an international development dimension to their program. 
A heavy emphasis is placed on what is called “development education.” 
These are educational programs aimed at students and citizens designed 
to foster understanding for the reasons and benefits of the United States 
being involved in development efforts overseas. 


6. International Extension Program 
For more than seven years the College of Agriculture and Natural 
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Resources has conducted intensive workshops and seminars for groups 
of Cooperative Extension Service staff members to help them prepare to 
become involved in international projects overseas and to conduct 
development educational programs within the state of Michigan. This 
has produced a large number of extension workers who have become 
enthusiastic internationalists, who have a broad world view, and who 
are able to weave international education into their on-going educational 
programs, reaching clientele in local communities all over the state. 


7. On-Campus Peace Corps Recruiting Office 

As noted earlier, MSU sends a large number of its students to the 
Peace Corps each year. These students are encouraged by the emphasis 
on service that is prevalent on campus, by the many programs that train 
them in development studies, and by an office staffed by graduate 
students who are recently returned Peace Corps volunteers. 


8. Returning Peace Corps Volunteers on Campus 

We have a large number of returned Peace Corps volunteers in our 
graduate programs. They come to MSU because of its reputation over- 
seas for its mission of service and international development and be- 
cause of its many programs that emphasize development studies. Some 
examples of such programs are non-formal education for development; 
economic development and policy; agricultural economic development 
and policy; social impact assessment in international development; 
sustainable development; farming systems research; and social forestry. 


9. ALong-Standing Chapter of the Society for International Development 

For more than 25 years our campus has had an active chapter of the 
Society for International Development which has been actively sup- 
ported by various offices, including CASID and the Dean for Interna- 
tional Studies and Programs. The main activity is a brown bag seminar 
every Friday of the academic year with a speaker providing a presenta- 
tion on some topic of interest in the field of international development. 
Open to faculty and students, the Friday seminar usually draws from 20 


to 60 people. 


10. Medical Students Learning in Third World Situations 
We have an active program to encourage and support advanced 
medical students to do part of their clerkships in international settings, 
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especially in the Third World. The College of Veterinary Medicine has a 
similar program to send advanced vet med students to learn and practice 
in Third World locations. 


11. Overseas Study Programs in Third World Locations 

We do have a few overseas study programs that take students to 
Third World locations such as the Yucatan, Mexico, the Dominican 
Republic, Zimbabwe, the Caribbean, and Brazil. We do need more of 
them and are trying to get more faculty interested in designing such 
programs. Our Office of Overseas Study has provided subsidies to 
encourage such programs. 


12. Taking a National Leadership Role to Advocate International 
Education 

We believe that MSU has a responsibility to share with others its 
experience with international development and education. Part of that 
responsibility has been viewed as exercising a leadership role in bringing 
relevant actors together, including other universities, government 
agencies, foundations, and international organizations, to discuss and 
debate important issues having a bearing on international education, 
international development, and international educational exchange. 
These periodic gatherings benefit both MSU and all other participants. 
They often provide the impetus for new directions that MSU would take 
or that government agencies could pursue. The best such examples are 
the symposia and national conference in 1988 focusing on U.S. 
development assistance in the 1990s. The results are directly influencing 
Congressional and State Department initiatives for changing the nature 
of the process for engaging in international development in the Third 
World. 


13. Developing Institutional Linkages in the Third World 

MSU has emphasized developing strong institutional linkages with 
universities in economically developing countries. A special effort has 
been made to take advantage of the USIA University Affiliation Grants. 
These have allowed us to work closely with universities in Africa and 
Latin America. Those efforts help strengthen the institutions abroad, but 
also provide our faculty with new and challenging international 
experiences. Many faculty involved in these linkage programs are not 
involved in international development programs. 
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14. Outreach Program to Reach Community Colleges: 

We are currently involved in securing grant funding (internal to the 
university) for conducting an outreach program to a consortium of 
community colleges in Northern Michigan. It is designed to help them 
develop an international dimension for their teaching programs. It is a 
joint effort between our lifelong education programs, area studies centers 
(especially African), and International Studies and Programs. 


These examples illustrate the special inter-relatedness we see between 
service and international education. 


A Few Final Comments 

Weare proud of how we have approached service and international 
education. We are also pleased to be able to share our thoughts about 
this issue. And we will continue to foster our unique land-grant 
approach to service and international education. 

However, I would not be fair and candid if I didn’t also admit that we 
at MSU are concerned that we are not engaged in the kind of service- 
learning programs exemplified by Goshen College. We envy Goshen 
College! We wish we were conducting such programs. They fully fit 
into our conception of the service mission of our university. We have 
learned from Goshen College and hope that in the future we will be able 
to discuss our achievements in service-learning on a more comparable 
basis. 
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The National 
Association for Foreign 
Student Affairs 


By David Horner 


The National Association of Foreign Student Affairs encompasses 
what we have been talking about today and much more. NAFSA is 
concerned with international education exchange—the import and the 
export of students, faculty, and scholars. 

NAFSA has an identification problem. Some people believe the word 
foreign in its title is pejorative. NAFSA is now considering a new name. 
NAFSA has identified five broad professional areas which support 

international education exchange. The first is the admission section 
(ADSEC), which principally considers the academic qualifications of 
international students who wish to study in the United States. These 
people conduct research in comparative education, with the difficult job 
of determining equivalencies between educational systems of other 
countries and the United States. Many are also affiliated with the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admission Offices. 

A second group is the Administrators and Teachers of English as a 
Second Language (ATESL), one of a number of professional associations 
that are concerned with teaching English as a second language. TESOL 
is the largest one. A major difference between ATESL in NAFSA and 
TESOL is that ATESL focuses on teaching various forms of academic 
English to college students. 

A third group is the Council for Advising Foreign Students and 


David D. Horner is director of international students and scholars at Michigan 
State University. 
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Scholars (CAFSS), consisting primarily of foreign student advisers. They 
deal with immigration, cross-cultural counseling, the use of international 
students as resources on campus, and programs to bring international 
students and foreign students together in a variety of educational, social, 
and cultural settings. Some of them may be involved with crisis 
counseling. 

The fourth group is the Community Section, which includes primarily 
community-based volunteers who develop programs to involve interna- 
tional students with the broader community. Michigan State University 
has a tremendous organization called Friendship Families that helps host 
international students. Volunteers often provide activities for the 
spouses and children, which may include English language training, 
cooking classes, and speakers bureau. In some cases, they may corre- 
spond with legislatures to support international programs. 

The last principal group is the Section of United States Students 
Abroad (SECUSSA). This is the newest section of NAFSA and addresses 
many of the issues we’ve talked about at this conference, including the 
promotion of sending United States students abroad, determining 
criteria for awarding credit for overseas study, and evaluation issues. 

Another group important to NAFSA are advisers and counselors 
working at U.S. embassies and consulates abroad who assist students 
from foreign countries in considering the opportunities available to them 
in American higher education. 

We also divide the United States into twelve different regions, and a 
number of different activities happen at the regional level. 

Another large component of NAFSA members represent both U.S. 
and foreign governments to foundations, businesses, and contractors. 

How does NAFSA fit into some of the issues that we’ve been talking 
about at this conference? International education issues are increasingly 
becoming important to accreditation teams. This has led NAFSA to 
assist institutions in developing a self-study process in international 
education, using NAFSA’s Self-Study Guide, a Guide to the Self-Assessment 
of Programs and Services with International Educational Exchanges at Post- 
Secondary Institutions. An important element in this process is to assist 
institutions develop an institutional policy statement with regard to their 
institutional international education component. 

In a broad sense, publications are important to NAFSA. NAFSA 
publications are inexpensive because much of the work that goes into 
them is supported by the U.S. government, which mandates that they 


have to be sold at cost or replacement cost. Many of the publications are 
very practical in orientation. We have numerous publications about 
China, including an excellent book by Linda Reed on the educational 
system of China. Other publications on China include a China update, 
teaching in China, and television and spare-time universities in China. 

Funding is always important. NAFSA obtains its funding from two 
primary sources. One is the membership dues, and the second is from 
U.S. government grants, which provide funds for three types of 
purposes. 

Through a grant from the U.S. Information Agency (U.S. Department 
of State), we have seed money to fund COOP grants to support 
innovative programs and activities for a school, an institution, or a 
community group. The proposal should present an innovative project 
for a particular campus or community. The COOP program is looking 
for model programs for others to adapt to their own particular setting. 
The usual ceiling of a COOP grant is $5,000. 

COOP sometimes has funding for specific purposes. For example, 
opportunities for grants were available to support Fulbright scholars and 
to promote volunteerism with the foreign students in communities. The 
Michigan State University K-through-12 school program, which provides 
training workshops for teachers and students, started a number of years 
ago with a small grant from COOP. 

Another source of funding from NAFSA is Education for International 
Development (EID) Committee. These are funds from the U.S. Agency 
for International Development (AID), which supports most of our 
foreign assistance programs. Proposals to EID are made primarily for 
research and for program activities designed to assist sponsored foreign 
students. 

The last major funding source through NAFSA is the Field Service 
Program, one of NAFSA’s most important programs. The primary goal 
of the Field Service Program is to encourage and enhance professional 
development. From an institutional perspective, the Field Service 
provides consultants in any of five professional areas mentioned earlier. 
The costs for the consultant program are underwritten by the U.S. 
Information Agency, and the institution helps to contribute to expenses. 
Field Service also has resources available to institutions interested in 
organizing a self-study program for international education. Many 
programs are available for the individual. Field Service offers in-service 
training grants to enable professionals to visit a similar institution. The 
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Field Service provides financial support to those who wish to organize a 
workshop. Travel grants are available to people who plan to attend their 
first regional NAFSA conference. Support for a variety of summer 
institutes on international education is available to enhance one’s 
professional development. 

NAFSA has benefits in two more areas that I’ll mention today. A lot 
of networking takes place through NAFSA. We get together for state 
meetings, regional meetings, and national conferences. These are 
obvious settings for meeting people from similar institutions who 
address similar problems. 

Some in NAFSA would like to have more people involved in 
government liaison work—writing letters to congressional 
representatives on issues affecting the international education exchange 
process. NAFSA members form liaisons with the U.S. Department of 
State, the Immigration Service, the U.S. Department of Labor, and the 
Internal Revenue Service among others with a relatively high degree of 
success, but much more needs to be done. 

Finally, NAFSA is a membership organization, although the services 
and opportunities are open to all in the field of international education 
exchange. There are many very active leaders from NAFSA in the 
audience. More information is available in the back. 





David Horner 
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Mennonite Central 
Committee 


By John A. Lapp 


Mennonite Central Committee is quite different from the three other 
organizations already represented this morning. MCC’s task is primarily 
the placing of volunteers who have graduated from college. We are not 
an educational institution per se, although a lot of people get education 
through working in MCC programs. Asa service organization, we are 
highly dependent upon educational institutions. 

Before becoming Executive Secretary of the MCC four years ago, I was 
the Dean and Provost of Goshen College. Having that background, I am 
often asked whether I view service education in any strikingly different 
ways as the administrator of a service agency. 

Several items loom large. One is that the human situation around the 
world is far more tragic than most people in institutions of higher 
education realize. If there is anything that grips me, it’s this reality. 
Some of you have probably read UNICEF's State of the World’s Children, 
1989. That report’s opening paragraphs are a very moving description of 
900 million people for whom “the march of human progress has become 
a retreat.” 

The second thing that strikes me is that service is much more complex 
than we tend to define it. Service can be derailed and distorted so easily. 
One of our ongoing tasks is to keep our language honest about what we 
really are doing. 

Third, what is really exciting is the creativity, perseverance, and 
selflessness of volunteers. The most enjoyable part of working in an 
organization such as MCC is simply interacting with volunteers. You in 
higher education have that same satisfaction. 


John A. Lapp is executive secretary of Mennonite Central Committee. 
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We are a church agency, which means we define certain things froma 
particular stance. Much of what we do has a churchy character. Our 
primary way of working is to place competent, value-driven, highly 
motivated people in grass-roots situations around the world. Ina few 
countries, we are offering our own program, but in most countries we 
put people into existing programs, usually church and church-related 
organizations. 

We think that authentic service begins with a profound respect for 
local cultures and institutions. Our primary task is to strengthen those 
local cultures and institutions. We can do this only from a stance of 
being a learner with a willingness to take up residence in another social 
setting and to take orders from local leadership. Exchange and mutual- 
ity are right at the heart of the way we try to frame our service. This 
approach is not easy or natural, especially to the graduates of our 
institutions who are accustomed to upward mobility. To take up resi- 
dence in an impoverished village requires a reorientation of one’s 
thinking. 

Such service is not the usual way a powerful culture relates to another 
one perceived as weaker or underdeveloped. It is not the pattern of 
churches who are more accustomed to some form of spiritual colonialism 
rather than solidarity with people. It is certainly not the usual way for 
well-off, literate, urban people like ourselves to redefine our programs in 
terms of the interests of the people one serves. 

Robert Chambers, a development theorist at the University of Sussex, 
calls for a new kind of professionalism of “putting the last first.” He says 
this requires a philosophy of reversals—widening rather than narrowing 
our vision and expertise, reversing our focus from the center to the 
periphery, and learning from the bottom rather than from the top. What 
does that mean, then, as we try to think about the kinds of people that 
we hope will continue to staff Mennonite Central Committee and other 
similar agencies? 

Seven characteristics seem to be important for people coming to MCC 
service. I hope these kinds of qualities are being taught on our cam- 
puses: 

1. Weare first of all interested in individuals with a compassionate 
and empathetic spirit. We want people who are able to reach out and to 
become a part of another arena. 

2. We want individuals who are flexible, patient, and ready to live 
with ambiguity and insecurity. 


3. We want individuals who know who they are, who can tell their 
story as they learn the stories of other peoples. One of the most.impor- 
tant things that can happen on our campuses is for our students to have 
some understanding of their family story as well as the American 
experience. Our people also need to have an understanding of the 
Christian story. 

4. We want individuals who can work in a team relationship with a 
variety of people and cultures. 

5. We want individuals who appreciate the achievement of other 
cultures and who will respect and indeed enjoy other cultural expres- 
sions. ) 

6. We want individuals who have a skill that they can use, such as 
teaching, engineering, organizing, administering, agriculture, or produc- 
tion. 

7. Finally, we want individuals who have a capacity to initiate 
projects and activities based on local needs. In short, we want volunteers 
who love the people and who will enjoy the village. 

Some time ago someone in Chad was trying to explain who Mennon- 
ite Central Committee was and what MCC volunteers were like. This 
Chadian remarked that “MCC majors in friendship and does a little 
development besides.” That probably captures some of this putting the 
last first that we strive for. 

Another anecdote comes from Kenya. A Canadian medical student 
was in a village in Northeast Kenya doing a practicum as a senior in med 
school. He was there as an individual who had made that contact with 
an organization called African Churches and Schools. At a meeting of 
the board of directors of this organization, he documented how critical 
the medical needs were. He described in great detail the rampant 
disease and the absence of any kind of appropriate medical care. These 
senior Kenyan leaders got more and more uncomfortable as this young 
man kept telling them what was wrong with their community and how 
he could change it if invited to service as a physician in their villages. 
Finally, after his long statement, the board was dumfounded. Not 
knowing how to respond, one of them said, “We are grateful that you 
have been here. We are interested in your coming back, for indeed you 
might help us. But if you should come back, the first thing that you 
ought to do is visit the herbalist.” That summarizes so well the style we 
look for in graduates who might serve the poor people of the world 
through MCC. 
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The Council on 
International 
Educational Exchange 


By Richard A. LeVert 


The Council on International Educational Exchange is a university- 
based organization with 220-240 members worldwide. The Council was 
created so a number of institutions could pool resources to develop 
international programs they normally could not do alone. After World 
War II CIEE helped transport students back and forth between the 
United States and Europe. Some students went to study, and others 
went in voluntary service to help rebuild the physical devastation of 
Europe. Ina way, we're still involved in those kinds of activities, and 
we're still oriented to Western Europe, although that’s beginning to 
change. 

Our members are responsible for the direction our organization takes. 
They meet each year to decide program locations and types of activities. 
We have programs now in France, Spain, Japan, and China and are 
talking about programs in Brazil and Vietnam. At the secondary level, 
we sponsor a number of exchanges between schools in the United States 
and countries in Western Europe and East Asian. 

CIEE also produces numerous publications, some of which we have 
discussed at this conference. 

Iam most directly connected with CIEE’s International Work Camps 
Program, which is an introductory, short-term program. It provides an 
intensive, multicultural experience. In this exchange program, we’ve 
worked with a number of organizations in both Eastern and Western 


Richard A. LeVert is director of international voluntary service for the Council 
on International Educational Exchange, New York City. 
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Europe. If I want to send a volunteer to France, I work with several 
French organizations which are both nationally and locally based in 
France. The same is true for Germany, Poland, the Soviet Union, and 
now Czechoslovakia. At the same time, I organize approximately 15 
projects in the United States. Unfortunately, because of our location in 
New York, a lot of projects string along the East Coast, and our location 
in San Francisco has led to a few along the West Coast. The middle of 
the country is somewhat neglected. 

Many people come into our program who would not normally opt for 
an international experience or a voluntary service experience. A lot of 
people are, to a certain degree, displaced travelers. They are interested 
in going overseas, but they don’t feel comfortable enough to travel on 
their own. They are looking for a structured experience. We assist many 
people who normally might take stereotypes to a country, but we work 
to counteract the stereotypes. 

Participants live in a multicultural setting and make very basic, 
unskilled contributions to voluntary service projects. Some of the 
projects we organize in the United States, for instance, are reconstruction 
and rehabilitation of low-income housing. We work with a community 
group which provides skilled supervisors, materials, and all the housing 
and food requirements of the group. The work is structured in a way 
that anyone can do it. 

Other activities include people working in homes for the elderly or in 
orphanages, which don’t require a high level of technical proficiency. 
We have different programs with the disabled, programs which take 
advantage of volunteers’ personalities more than the skills they have to 
offer. 

Recently, the Council has been trying to improve and expand the 
number of programs that we operate in the United States. A few of us 
believe strongly that we should be bringing in people from outside of the 
United States to participate on projects in our cities, towns, and villages. 
Other people in the Council believe our mandate is international, and 
working in U.S. cities is not international, but national. They say we 
should be sending American students somewhere outside of the United 
States. | 

My role falls under the rubric of coordination at an institutional level. 
We have worked to legitimize our activities on a university level. There 
seems to be a lack of sense of community among sponsoring organiza- 
tions, academic institutions, local agencies, and international institutions. 
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The European system is much more integrated on different levels. 
There, student groups work with nonacademic groups and businesses, 
all with the same idea of service. Europeans are a bit disconcerted when 
they look toward the United States and do not find coordination. 

We deal with a lot of local institutions around the country that fall by 
the wayside when we deal with the issue of legitimization. All our 
programs need to focus more on connecting academics with businesses 
with local organizations to foster a greater sense of community. 





Charles W. Bray 
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Models and Good 
Practices of 
Experiential Education 


By Garry Hesser 


The National Society for Internships and Experiential Education 
(NSIEE) has existed formally since 1971, growing out of several 
developments of the 1960s. Two streams of educators gave NSIEE birth. 
One came out of community service and service-learning in response to 
what was happening in this society in the 60s. Another group of 
educators was operating internship and field-based interdisciplinary 
programs, often in urban study centers. Both became professional 
advocates for a wide range of experiential education with the goal of 
empowering persons and advancing the common good through the 
application of learning in the field. 

I plan to review some models and good practices that have emerged 
among experiential educators who collect, distill, and try to name what 
would constitute measurements of healthy growth in ourselves and in 
our programs. Good practices, as we define them, can serve as criteria 
for the growth and development of your programs. NSIEE, in 
consultation with other service-learning groups, is currently proposing 
these criteria. 

At the heart of what we see as good practice is a consistent, conscious 
reflection on the service experience. Service-learning must always 
include self-reflection and reflection on the service, including why there 
is a need for this service at all. 

Second, and we cannot stress this theme too much, is an emphasis 


Garry W. Hesser is professor of sociology at Augsburg College and president of 
the National Society for Internships and Experiential Education. 
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upon mutuality. Is there reciprocity? Are all of the people involved 
viewed as partners and equals in the process? 

Third, we ask whether those who request the service have given a 
clear definition of service tasks that are appropriate and needed 

Fourth, there is a pervasive commitment in service-learning to the 
outcome that those being served are empowered. Robert Greenleaf’s 
book on Servant Leadership, which has informed our tradition, states that 
one measure of effective leadership is the empowering of those being 
served to become servant leaders themselves. 

Fifth, quality service-learning will be marked by a pervasiveness of 
active learning throughout the program. Throughout higher education, 
it is heartening to see reports stressing the critical need for more atten- 
tion to active modes of learning. 

Sixth, standards for academic credit need to be established that are 
consistent with the philosophy of the academic institution granting the 
credit. Those involved with experiential programs need to be a part of or 
in dialogue with the institution granting the credit. 

Seven, service-learning needs sustained institutional support. Such 
support is more of an internal matter. How does an institution go about 
making commitments to the programs it creates? That goes back to the 
earlier issue of defining the nature of service-learning itself with particu- 
lar attention to how it enables the college or university to accomplish its 
unique mission. 

Eighth, our organization has a bias toward service which also em- 
braces public policy analysis and issues of justice and change. We 
cannot simply think of justice and change in terms of changing those we 
serve, but, more likely, involving attention to socio-economic and 
political systems and policies which have an impact on those being 
served. 

Ninth, we try to address the issue of program participation by all, 
trying to include persons whose economic and social circumstances 
make such service-learning activities more difficult or “impossible.” 

Tenth, we make a commitment as educators to listen and always be 
improving, resisting the temptation to define final standards. 

Finally, identification of a clear assignment of responsibilities is 
important. We need to define the roles and responsibilities of the people 
involved in order to minimize the inevitable misunderstandings and 
ambiguities. 

A second set of good practices overlaps these first principles. Over 
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the years we’ ve identified, through case studies and research, some tasks 
that need to accompany good practices in experiential education. 

You must define the goals that you have for the program itself. A 
clear definition of goals would move through an identification of work 
sites that address your goals and help students to establish appropriate 
educational objectives. The recruiting and selecting of sites must be 
congruent with student needs and institutional goals, as well as the 
needs of those being served. Defining goals includes preparing students 
adequately, monitoring, mentoring, and supporting the learning and 
evaluating. Often, we reduce these tasks to four major categories of 
preparation, placement, supervising or mentoring, and evaluation- 
assessment. NSIEE has developed research papers and program support 
in all of these areas, and we are constantly trying to update these 
materials. 

A third set of issues is critical if we are going to keep our programs 
alive. I would like to recommend an NSIEE resource book called 
Strengthening Experiential Education at Your Institution. It was developed 
from case studies of 25 colleges and universities and grounded in two 
decades of experience. Each chapter basically discusses a different 
critical factor, addressing general principles or issues that any 
educational institution needs to address if it wants its field-based 
programs to continue indefinitely. A program will persist, as Goshen 
College President Emeritus Lawrence Burkholder said, if it is built into 
the fundamental mission of the institution and if it is integrated into the 
curriculum. Are the faculty involved; do they have a sense of 
ownership? Are the administrative structures compatible with the 
program and the institution? Is it integrated into the budgeting process 
like any other established program at the college or university? Finally, 
experiential education programs can benefit from strategic planning, 
recognizing that change is slow. 

Let me conclude with what is an epistemological underpinning for 
experiential education. This model of experiential education assumes 
that all quality education flows from experience, whether that experience 
is reading a classic text or being in the field. It is experience carefully 
observed. In this learning cycle derived from Dewey, Lewin, Piaget, 
Kolb et al., students carefully observe and reflect upon their experiences. 
Learning theorists tell us that when experience becomes integrated with 
previous knowledge, previous concepts, and previous experiences, then 
learning is taking place. Such transformation is indeed higher learning. 
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Doing and knowing are further integrated and transformed as students 
actively test what they have learned. Service-learning and field-based 
learning engage students in a full cycle of learning and the creation of 
knowledge through observation, reflection, integration, and application. 
“Reflective practitioners” (cf. Donald Sch6n) and self-directed, liberally 
educated persons are, indeed, the products of service-learning when 
these basic principles and good practices are followed. 

Furthermore, service-learning requires a social contract. Minimally, 
service-learning involves at least three persons or three groups of people 
simultaneously moving through overlapping learning cycles. In addi- 
tion to the student(s), we as mentors and sponsors help a student find an 
appropriate placement and collaborate with the student in designing a 
learning plan. We also work with the community-based host, who also 
becomes a learner/receiver. Thus, all of us, individually and collec- 
tively, simultaneously move through and share in our individual and 
collective learning cycles. Together, we collaborate in the creation of 
knowledge and understanding, with each person empowered and 
empowering others in a form of education which facilitates the “habits of 
the heart” which cultivate service-leaders. 

Service-learning and experiential education represent an important 
opportunity for us to fulfill our missions as educational institutions. I 
offer to you the services and the collegiality of NSIEE in our common 
quest. 
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The Partnership for 
Service-Learning 


By Howard A. Berry and Linda A. Chisholm 


We want to sketch out some aspects of the Partnership for Service- 
Learning in relation to the themes of this conference. Those of us 
connected with the founding and subsequent development of the 
organization began with a broad and basic premise. 

This is, first, that the world is full of people who need help of one sort 
or another. There are abandoned children, adult illiterates, the 
handicapped, the poor, and their needs are not being met by the existing 
structures of most societies, including our own. At the same time, there 
are numerous undergraduates with enthusiasm and a desire to 
encounter the world who form a huge resource which can at least 
address these situations, if not solve them. 

Some of us thought that these two factors could be put together 
intentionally and fruitfully so that all could benefit. Social needs could 
be addressed, and young people could have the affective and cognitive 
development that can come from an experience of community service. 

Further, we speculated, can such a form of education be conducted in 
international/intercultural settings, giving students a genuine experience 
of the world and cultural literacy? We are, therefore, advocates of 
service-learning both as a pedagogy in itself and also with an 
intercultural dimension, which—, it might be said, can apply as easily 
within a country as outside it. 

The Partnership, originally with a university base, received funding 
support from the Ford Foundation which enabled it to achieve an 
autonomous identity. We are now an independent, non-profit, 
educational organization based in New York City. 


Howard A. Berry and Linda A. Chisholm are co-directors of the Partnership for 
Service-Learning in New York City. 


In the academic world, there is a tendency to dismiss structures as 
being that administrators do, and we—academics—don’t want to have 
anything to do with that. Well, the fact is—very appropriately as we 
meet in this building designed by Frank Lloyd Wright—that form 
follows structure. Structure often carries content. The way we structure 
an educational situation or a program will shape both its content and its 
outcome. 

Therefore, for one thing, we have structured an educational organiza- 
tion to provide programs on a shared basis for students from colleges 
and universities around the country. In North Carolina one college has 
made international service-learning part of its curriculum. Others allow 
students to participate on an individual basis, through departments or 
divisions. 

We want to say a bit more about the intentionality of structure, and 
the results it can have. Our participating colleges and universities, over 
50 of them, represent a full spectrum of American education—two- and 
four-year, public and private, women’s colleges, and historically black 
colleges. This mix of students within each program has its own cultural 
dynamic, which is one of the unique aspects which appealed to the Ford 
Foundation. 

Our students also span the gamut of academic levels. They range 
from “interim” students (those just out of high school) to graduates. The 
majority of them are undergraduates—freshmen, sophomores, juniors, 
seniors. At the same time, we receive an increasing number of requests 
from recent graduates who want to do something in the world before 
going on. This variety of students certainly makes the program and the 
education difficult in some ways. It just as certainly: has enriched the 
program experience for the students themselves and for the receiving 
culture. 

Our programs are programs of service-learning, and that too is 
deliberately structured. We mean something very particular by that 
term, which is typified by the hyphen. The hyphen is possibly the most 
informed part of our title, because the service and the learning ideally 
are integral to each other. The programs are designed so that the service 
relates directly to what is being learned, and so that what is being 
learned relates to the experience of the service. The design is similar in 
each of the nine locations—Ecuador, England, France, India, Jamaica, 
Liberia, Mexico, the Philippines, and with Native Americans in South 
Dakota. 
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The service and the learning occur in alternating rhythms. The idea is 
the synthesis of the two and the synergy that comes from their 
integration—action/reflection. Therefore, although the experience itself 
rightly varies depending on the country, culture, and resources, the basic 
element of the programs is the blend of service and learning. 

The programs are a totality in other ways as well. With the living 
arrangements we try to give the students a genuine experience of 
another culture within the period of a semester or year. This is not 
always easy on them, but is an important part of the direct cultural 
experience. 

Each program, also, is based at a legitimate and recognized academic 
institution in the other country, which conducts the instruction for the 
studies. All instruction is by qualified, in-country academics. There is 
no special reason, we believe, for an American faculty member to 
translate the other culture to the students. The in-country people are 
perfectly capable of doing this and deserve the dignity of being 
recognized for their ability to carry this out. 

The learning takes place along the lines of accepted disciplines and 
thus can be recognized by U.S. colleges. The students read academic 
materials, produce papers, and keep a journal. All of that comes 
together as a portfolio, which, along with a transcript, is returned to the 
home college in this country. The usual pattern is for the student to 
remain registered at the home college, which has practical and 
educational benefits to it. Financial aid continues to apply, and the 
student receives the credit from his or her own institution. 

We would draw a quick line between learning and credits. There is 
no question about the learning, and it can come from many directions. 
An anecdote can illustrate this. In Jamaica an art student who taught in 
very poor neighborhoods would never have taken an economics class at 
her home college. However, when asked about her learning, she said, “I 
learned that at the end of a decision by the International Monetary Fund 
there is a hungry child named Tracy.” Our surveys of students over the 
years are filled with such remarks. 

Crediting is another matter. Academic credits are not given for the 
experience, but for demonstrated learning. Thus the criteria for 
academic recognition are blended with the unique experience of service 
through intentional structure. 

The service, deliberately, is basically service to human communities in 
need, which goes beyond the usual parameters of an internship. Our 
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students come from a variety of backgrounds with a variety of majors 
and interests. Not all have special skills, but all have something to give 
and to learn about themselves through the experience of giving. A 
teacher in Ecuador or the Philippines who is dealing with a primary 
school class of 50 to 60 children can use a general American student for a 
teaching assistant. While the students might not have special expertise, 
their knowledge of mathematics or reading or writing is perfectly 
adequate to help that teacher and those children. The same principle 
applies to human agencies around the world. Ordinary students 
without special talents end up realizing that they do have something of 
value to offer. 

On general cultural issues and establishing a program, some brief 
words may be helpful. There must be mutuality and respect. This 
means that in-country should have a voice—academic and service 
agencies—in the design and content of the program. The program 
should respond to their needs and not be imposed for administrative 
ease or to satisfy the supposed needs of U.S. students. The same sensi- 
tivity should apply to pre-departure information. Students should 
certainly be given some grounding in what to expect and how to act. 
However, our own in-country people have told us over and over again 
that pre-departure orientations can distort as well as help. They prefer to 
conduct this on arrival in the country. They know what they’re doing 
and how to do it. 

One final matter on the structure and conduct of an international 
service-learning program is worth a word. The traditional academic 
tendency is to step into situations and “solve” them for students. In 
service-learning in other cultures, we need to be very careful about 
treading on and distorting the student’s experience. There will be 
difficulties—with culture shock, homesickness, values. Within the 
bounds of having designed the program correctly, providing support 
services, safety, and health, we should allow the student his or her own 
experience. If there is trouble with the agency, the student and the 
agency should work it out. If there is academic difficulty, the student 
should work it out with the faculty. We should not be “calling the shots” 
from thousands of miles away. Students will not always like this ap- 
proach, and they will not always understand it. But at the end of the 
day, and when they reflect on it after they return, they will comprehend 
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the educational importance of learning through their own experience. 
This, ultimately, is the strength and value of international service- 
learning. 
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The Overseas 
Development Network 


By Yee-Woo Guo 


The Overseas Development Network was founded five years ago by 
two brothers from Bangladesh who were concerned about the ignorance 
and lack of understanding in the United States about development in the 
Third World. From being a small group of concerned students, the 
organization has grown into a network of over 60 college groups in this 
country, as well as two in Canada, with affiliates in Spain, Belgium, the 
Philippines, and India. ODN is primarily a movement for change that 
tries to bring about the empowerment of all individuals involved in the 
process. In development, this movement translates into communities 
that have organized to define their own problems and identify their own 
needs and are acting upon their own initiative to meet those needs; these 
community initiatives reflect their tradition, their culture, and sensitivity 
to their own social and material environment. In the area of education, 
this translates into students who have organized themselves around the 
lack of international development education on their campus (what 
constitutes a “knowledge gap”) and their initiatives to meet those needs. 

In response to the needs of the students, ODN has evolved into a 
resource and facilitator for the self-education of the student groups on 
Third World development. There are four programs that have been 
created out of the students’ initiatives. 

First of all, the Development Education program supplies information 
and resources for our student members to organize seminars, conduct 
classes, and conferences around the development issues of their interest. 
These resources include a speaker’s bureau, video-film library, 
development career and internship opportunities resource center, and 


Yee-Woo Guo is regional coordinator for Asia for the Overseas Development 
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organization advising. 

As a result of both the initiatives of communities overseas as well as 
student initiatives, ODN’s Partnership in Development program was 
developed to allow student groups to be partners with communities 
overseas by raising financial, material, or other forms of support for 
community-initiated projects. In return, these student groups learn 
about the communities and their projects from direct correspondence 
with the people in the communities. 

A problem that arose with this program was the communities usually 
could not wait long periods for the chapters to raise the necessary funds 
for them, so ODN had to create a fund-raising event called Bike-Aid. It 
is a cyclethon in which up to 100 participants are pledged various 
amounts of money to cycle 3,600 miles across the country from the West 
Coast (Seattle, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Austin, Texas in the 
south) to converge on Washington, D.C. Along the way, the riders meet 
with communities to discuss domestic problems, making comparisons 
with problems faced by communities overseas. This cyclethon has since 
evolved into a powerful program for raising awareness about issues of 
hunger and poverty in the U.S. and overseas. 

Aside from sending the funds raised by Bike-Aid to the overseas 
projects, 25 percent of the total amount raised goes towards travel 
stipends for ODN interns who participate in ODN’s Overseas Develop- 
ment Opportunities program. The purpose of this program is to give 
opportunities to students of development to learn firsthand from the 
grassroots efforts of the peoples in Bangladesh, India, the Philippines, 
Zimbabwe, and various countries of Central and Latin America. This 
program is likely of most interest to people at this conference since 
experiential international education seems to be the focus. I think that 
this emphasis is a mistake, but I will come back to that later. This 
program rose out of a need for firsthand accounts of successful grass- 
roots development efforts. Our students needed to see and experience 
what they have read about. Hence, the program was designed for the 
purpose of bringing privileged individuals from the U.S., who are 
potentially future policymakers, to a developing country to live the life of 
a villager in Bangladesh, the Philippines, or India in the hope that these 
future policymakers will make policies that give due consideration to the 
people who will ultimately suffer most from naive policies. 

But this approach to international education comes into conflict with 
our philosophy. That is, we would be hypocritical if we continued to 


reinforce the status quo through rewarding the already privileged with 
the privilege to make change, reinforcing top-down movements for 
change. Weare still struggling with this conflict, but perhaps the 
solution can be derived from the simple idea that real change has to 
come from both ends; hence, half our interns could be the traditional 
group of “do-gooders”—that group of privileged students whose access 
to resources, exposures, and world views as a result of their upbringing 
which already predisposes them to “thinking globally” and provides 
them with the luxury of going into service. Resources must be 
concentrated in providing opportunities for the other half of our interns 
who will be selected from economically disadvantaged backgrounds, 
who can bring back the lessons of grassroots development to their own 
community, forging solidarity and international friendship between 
these people who share a commonality in their position of disadvantage 
in their societies. 

I would now like to digress from the work of ODN to offer my own 
thoughts—thoughts of a foreign student on “International Education and 
Service-Learning . . . for Americans.” 

For this conference, I submitted an article by Ivan Illich, “To Hell With 
Good Intentions,” as one of the pre-conference articles to be read by 
participants. To my delight, the keynote speaker, Dr. Alex Kwapong, 
chose Illich’s article as the centerpiece of his speech. Dr. Kwapong 
remarked that although the Peace Corps and other U.S. voluntary 
services have matured somewhat since the 1960s to be more culturally 
sensitive, the main thrust of Illich’s article remains valid—that the 
potentially adverse consequences of U.S. voluntarism must be taken into 
careful consideration. I myself would go further to state that there is 
often, though not always, an inherent attitude of paternalism in any 
attempt of the richer (materially speaking) countries to help the poorer, 
and that the perception of “need” is often a misconception of the helper, 
the result of being “help” that is unwanted and which has adverse 
consequences in the long run. 

There are many Western-initiated or Western-influenced attempts to 
solve the “problems” of the developing countries that have resulted in 
greater misery for the people being “helped.” A blatant example would 
be that of elites in a developing country, together with their Western 
partners, identifying an urgent “need” as electricity for the purpose of 
industrial economic growth. The resultant solution could be the 
construction of hydro-electric dams. (A case in point is the Narmada 
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Valley Project in India.) The consequences of the solution are 
displacement of villagers from their traditional ancestral homes, 
devastation of the environment, etc. Of course, in many cases, the 
situation is not as simple as that stated here. With medicine, health 
services, and some forms of technological exchanges, there seems to be a 
better argument for the intervention of outside ideas and actions. We 
must keep in mind that Illich’s argument was based on a time and 
situation where the costs far outweighed the benefits of foreign 
voluntarism in “service” to other countries. 

People have asked why ODN’s overseas internship program exists 
despite this argument against voluntarism/international service. Actu- 
ally, I tend to see ODN’s existence as necessitated by this argument 
because—as there is precious little hope of stemming the tide of First 
World voluntarism to accomplish the radical alternative as far as telling 
U.S. students to stay at home. Perhaps we could reform the present 
system which allows relatively well-off people in this world to travel 
long distances to experience other people’s misery for a life-enriching 
experience. Yes, there is a lot of good that can be got out of the overseas 
experience, and it would be wonderful if students from the First World 
could actually contribute to the lives of these people. Unfortunately, this 
opportunity is not a reality for the majority in the First World, let alone 
the entire world. 

Given this reality, how could this form of education and service 
orientation bring about what I assume to be the desired goal—the 
greatest benefit for the greatest number of people. And as it is in the 
rhetoric of most of our literature to emphasize the global benefit of our 
exchanges, “most” people here must mean all of humanity, not just 
Americans or Europeans or the elites of society. Imagine how Americans 
would feel if strange looking, strange smelling tourists from Planet X 
came into their house and looked around with a look of pity and said, 
“I’m so sorry that you have to walk and drive on the ground, that you 
have to live so close to the dirt. Can you not see the millions of bacteria 
that are floating in the air that you breath? Here, let me show you how 
to fly, how to purify the air, how to live the way we do on Planet X.” 
There can be two reactions to this. One is to be totally captivated by the 
ways of these aliens and to want to learn to fly (but without realizing 
that in order to fly, we would have to use up all our oxygen, and that 
Earth only has enough oxygen for 10 percent of the people to fly for a 
finite number of years). Another reaction would be to be absolutely 
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offended or ashamed by the realization that these superior, uncon- 
sciously arrogant, helping aliens do not see any need for what Americans 
have to offer! 

What I believe Illich was saying in terms of providing alternatives to 
“not helping” is “to travel, to look, to climb the mountains, to enjoy their 
flowers, to study.” I disagree with him as well on this respect, because, 
again, I see that the only people who will be able to do the above are 
those who can afford the considerable expense of travelling and in the 
process, more often than not, leave behind a trail of pollution and a 
rupture in the local cultural and social fabric. 

So why am I involved in coordinating an overseas internship 
program? ODN has defined the problem of global poverty and hunger 
as the result of historical and presently unjust practices in the 
distribution, production, consumption, and exchange of goods. While 
recognizing that inequality, to an extent, is a fact of life and that some 
people are born with unequal attributes and, consequently, will produce 
and consume different amounts, we believe that the existing inequalities 
far exceed those resulting from any inherent disability of human beings 
and that society at large is accountable for at least the basic needs of 
those with inherent disabilities. The present distortion in distribution is 
a consequence of historical acts of injustice (slavery, imperialism, 
colonialism, oppression, corruption), as well as present acts of injustice 
(apartheid, institutional racism, sexism, unfair business practices, etc.). 

So the question becomes, what can those of us who have benefitted 
somehow from the past sins (or honest mistakes) of our ancestors do to 
change things? Well, perhaps the approach of “if they (the international 
volunteers) are going to go anyway, at least we can try to make the best 
of a bad situation.” This approach I condone because I identify the 
creation of (for lack of a better expression) “global understanding” as a 
fundamental necessity for social change. This means understanding of 
not just international and cultural differences, but economic differences as 
well. Hence, in order to combat the predominant ignorance in the U.S. 
about other cultural and economic realities, a program that confronts 
and makes those differences apparent to its participants has the potential 
to begin a process of “global understanding” for many, leading to action 
for change. ODN’s internship programs emphasize the value of local 
initiatives and responses to local problems, with real democratic 
processes at the grassroots level as the core curriculum of the internship. 

I had earlier mentioned that I thought it was a mistake to emphasize 


international experience because it is actually an unrealistic educational 
option for the majority of students here and in the world. Only in the 
rich countries, and among the rich, can one even conceive of overseas 
experiences. With the relatively abundant resources available here in the 
U.S., focus should be on the real challenge, which is this: How can global 
understanding be inculcated in people without them having to travel long 
distances? 

I think part of the answer can be found in learning from the various 
cultures and experiences that exist within this country. You have the 
international experience at your doorstep—the Mexicans, the Southeast 
Asians, the South Asians, etc. Your country is rich with the various 
realities of the world, there is no need to travel long distances to find 
them. And Dr. Kwapong’s advocacy for a true exchange of international 
education to be facilitated by bringing students here should be seriously 
considered. No doubt, it is already happening with the tremendous 
influx of students from the developing countries into the U.S. to reap the 
abundant fruits of the U.S. tertiary education system, but if the desire is 
to bring international education to the American students, you would be 
doing a far better job by bringing internationals into this country, into 
the lecture halls, and into the classrooms. By internationals, I do not 
mean those that are already privileged to be well educated and con- 
nected enough to find their way to the U.S., but resources should be 
concentrated in bringing into the classrooms campesinos from El Salva- 
dor, rural folks and tribals from India, etc. Contrary to conventional 
expectations, there are numerous articulate and intelligent people from 
these areas who will be able to share their life experiences, their cultures, 
and their reality quite, quite effectively, at least more effectively and 
accurately than an American who spends only a year or two in a coun- 
try. 

Aside from cultural understanding, there should also be an emphasis 
on “cross-economic experiences.” Students here often lack awareness 
about what life is about for Americans who live “across the tracks.” 
How different life is within a mile’s distance from their own nice clean 
boulevards. Often the first step to “global understanding” requires first 
of all a questioning of one’s own immediate reality. 

Finally, I would like to offer my response to what seemed to be the 
major concern of the participants which was raised up at the confer- 
ence—on the Problem of Evaluation and Accreditation of Experiential 
Education. 
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I see the first criteria as, what do the students do upon their return? It 
seems to me that the purpose of evaluation and accreditation is to ensure 
that the experience has produced the desired results. If the desired result 
is to produce a student able to perform tasks or produce according to the 
needs of society, then an educational program will be successful if the 
returned students succeed in carrying out those tasks. That is the 
question which we have to answer—what is the desired result? Or what 
is our perception of the needs of society? 

ODN’s desired result is clear—that the returned interns will work for 
the empowerment of poor people here and overseas and for the creation 
of global consciousness and accountability. This is where ODN’s agenda 
is different from that of institutions here. If you seek to fill international 
careers in business or government and therefore seek accreditation for 
language competency or Japanese management techniques, I understand 
that you need to first gain credibility from the perspective of the business 
or government sectors. For us at ODN, the career positions we are trying 
to fill are those whose employers see sufficient accreditation in what we 
do. 

Perhaps the international experiential education community needs to 
build an alternative education system with alternative measures and 
alternative ranking systems. Perhaps one already exists. For example, a 
non-profit development group involved in grassroots development 
would probably be more interested in a student who spent a year with a 
grassroots organization in India, than with someone who graduated 
from an international studies major from an Ivy league school simply 
because they believe that the experience counts more than paper 
qualifications. 

When will this international experiential education come to be 
accepted by others? Maybe when the other sectors of society recognize 
the importance of international experience in their respective work. 
Perhaps that time is brought nigh by the socio-economic and 
environmental crisis that Dr. Kwapong spoke about—and perhaps not. 
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Resolution on 
International 
Education and Service 


Whereas a nationally representative group of educators has met at 
Wingspread on April 26-28, 1989, to explore the role of service learning 
in international education, 

and 


Whereas the experience and research of these educators points to the 
universal value of international experience and language learning for 
American education, 

and 


Whereas carefully planned and evaluated programs of national and 
international service already exist in educational institutions throughout 
the country, 

and 


Whereas it has been shown that undergraduate service experience leads 
to effective adult voluntarism, 
and 


Whereas we live in a global community in which the welfare of our 
nation requires international understanding; 


Therefore, we call upon the President and Congress to include provision 


for international learning and service in any legislation establishing a 
program of national service. 
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Appendix A 


Participants of a Wingspread Conference held April 26-28, 1989, at 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Michael F. Affleck 

Coordinator 

Justice and Peace Programming 
University of Notre Dame 
Center for Social Concerns 

Post Office Box F 

Notre Dame, Indiana 46556 


Nona Anderson 

Assistant Director 

Office of Overseas Study 

Michigan State University 

108 International Center 

East Lansing, Michigan 48824-1035 


Howard Berry 

Co-Director 

The Partnership for Service-Learning 
815 Second Ave., Suite 315 

New York, New York 10017 


William Berry 

Executive Assistant to the Chancellor 
Maricopa Community College 

3910 East Washington 

Phoenix, Arizona 85034 
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Stephen Biles 

Program Director 

Memorial Student Center 

Texas A & M University 

Post Office Box J-1 

College Station, Texas 77843-9081 


Tom Boyd 

Associate Professor and Chair 
Department of Sociology 
Berea College 

CPO 65 

Berea, Kentucky 40404 


Charles W. Bray 
President 

The Johnson Foundation 
33 East Four Mile Road 
Racine, Wisconsin 53402 


Joseph Brockington 

Associate Professor of German 
Language and Literature 

Kalamazoo College 

1200 Academy St. 

Kalamazoo, Michigan 49007-3295 


Marta Brunner 
Student 

Goshen College 
Goshen, Indiana 46526 


J. Lawrence Burkholder 
President Emeritus 
Goshen College 
Goshen, Indiana 46526 


Linda Chisholm 

President 

The Association of Episcopal 
Colleges 

Co-Director 

The Partnership for Service- 
Learning 

815 Second Ave., Suite 315 

New York, New York 10017 


Theony Condos 

Special Assistantant for 
International Education 

Office of the President 

University of California 

737 University Hall 

2199 Addison St. 

Berkeley, California 94720 


Susan Cook 

Director 

Academic Advising 

Fifth College 

University of California-San 
Diego 

Q069 

LaJolla, California 92093 


Nadinne Cruz 

Executive Director 

Higher Edution Consortium 
for Urban Affairs 

Hamline University 

Box 36 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55104 


LoEtta R. Cuccio 

Conference Support Specialist 
The Johnson Foundation 

33 East Four Mile Road 
Racine, Wisconsin 53402 


Rosemarie Cucunato 
Wingspread Fellow 

Student 

University of Wisconsin-Parkside 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 53141 


Muriel Elmer 

Lecturer and Consultant 
HNGR Program 
Wheaton College 
Wheaton, IL 60187 


Lewis Greenstein 
Educational Liaison 
The Peace Corps 

1990 K St., N.W. 
Washington, DC 20526 


Ruth Gunden 

Director 

International Education 
Goshen College 
Goshen, Indiana 46526 
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Yee-Woo Guo 

Regional Coordinator 

Overseas Development Network 
P.O. Box 1430 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 02238 


Tom Haugsby 

Professor 

Center for Cooperative Education 
Antioch University 

795 Livermore 

Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387 


Ward Heneveld 

Director 

School for International Training 
Kipling Road 

Brattleboro, Vermont 05301 


Frank Hess 

Student 

Goshen College 
Goshen, Indiana 46526 


Garry W. Hesser 

President 

National Society for Interterships 
and Experiential Education 

Professor of Sociology 

Augsburg College 

731 21st Ave. S. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55454 


Ellen Porter Honnet 
Program Consultant 

The Johnson Foundation 
33 East Four Mile Road 
Racine, Wisconsin 53402 


David Horner 

National Association for Foreign 
Student Affairs (NAFSA) 

Director, International Students 
and Scholars 

Michigan State University 

103 International Center 

East Lansing, Michigan 48824-1035 


Elizabeth Ingle 

Off-Campus Winter Term 
Coordinator 

DePauw University 

101 Asbury Hall 

Greencastle, Indiana 46135 


Norman L. Kauffmann 

Dean of Student Development 
Goshen College 

Goshen, Indiana 46526 


Claudia Kselman 

Assistant Director 

Foreign Study Programs 
Univesity of Notre Dame 
420 Administration Building 
Notre Dame, Indiana 46556 
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Alexander A. Kwapong 

Lester B. Pearson Professor of 
International Development 

Lester B. Pearson Institute 

Dalhousie University 

1321 Edward St. 

Halifax 

Nova Scotia, B3H 3H5 Canada 


Fred Lamar 

Chaplain 

DePauw University 
Greencastle, Indiana 46135 


John A. Lapp 

Executive Secretary 
Mennonite Central Committee 
21S. 12th St. 

Akron, Pennsylvania 17501 


Richard A. LeVert 

Director 

International Voluntary Service 

Council on International 
Educational Exchange 

205 E. 42nd St. 

New York, New York 10017 


Timothy Light 

Provost 

Kalamazoo College 

1200 Academy St. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 49007 


Judith N. Martin 

Associate Professor 

Office of International Education 
University of Minnesota 

149 Nicholson Hall 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 


John Metzler 
Assistant Professor and 

Outreach Programs Coordinator 
African Studies Center and 

I nternational Studies and Programs 
Michigan State University 
100 International Center 
East Lansing, Michigan 48824-1035 


Catherine Milton 

Special Assistant to the 
President for Public Service 

Director 

Public Service Center 

Stanford University 

P.O. Box Q 

Stanford, California 94309-8620 


Richard Moore 

Saint Augustine’s College 

1315 Oakwood Ave. 

Raleigh, North Carolina 27610-2298 


George Nielsen 

Chair 

Foreign Study Committee 
Kalamazoo College 

1200 Academy St. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 49007 
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Alfred Perkins 

Academic Vice President and 
Dean of the College 

Berea College 

CPO 2301 

Berea, Kentucky 40404 


Daryl Ruth Sawyer 

Education Abroad Adviser 

International Programs and 
Activities 

University of California-Santa Cruz 

Room 205, Classroom Unit 

Santa Cruz, California 95064 


Shirley H. Showalter 
Associate Professor of English 
Goshen College 

Goshen, Indiana 46526 


Stuart W. Showalter 

Chair 

Department of Communication 
Goshen College 

Goshen, Indiana 46526 


John Sommer 

Dean 

Academic Studies Abroad 
School for International Training 
Kipling Road 

Brattleboro, Vermont 05301 


Robert E. Stickney 
Director 

HNGR Program 
Wheaton College 
Wheaton, Illinois 60187 


Victor E. Stoltzfus 
President 

Goshen College 
Goshen, Indiana 46526 


Paul A. Strasburg 
Executive Director 
Volunteers in Asia 

Post Office Box 4543 
Stanford, California 94309 


Susan Stroud 

Director 

Campus Compact 

Brown University 

Box 1975 

Providence, Rhode Island 02912 


Kristin Thiemke 
Wingspread Fellow 
Student 

North Central College 
Naperville, Illinois 60566 


Manfred Thullen 

Assistant Dean 

International Studies and Programs 
Professor of Resource Development 
Michigan State University 

211 International Center 

East Lansing, Michigan 48824-1035 
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JoAnne deArmas Wallace 
Director 

Education Abroad 

Antioch University 

795 Livermore 

Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387 


Henry D. Weaver 

Deputy Director 

Office of Education Abroad 
Program 

University of California 

Hollister Research Center 

Santa Barbara, California 93106 
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Appendix B 

Reports on “The Role of Service-Learning in International Education” 

Berry, Howard A. “Service-Learning Enhances International Education: 
A Wingspread Report,” Experiential Education (September- 
October 1989), pp. 15, 22. 

Kurowski, Lois Landis. “International Education and Service-Learning: 
Goshen College Organizes Conference,” Experiential Education 
(March-April 1989), p. 17. 


Showalter, Stuart W. “Educating for Leadership in the Global Village,” 
The Wingspread Journal (July 1989), pp. 2-3. 
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